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HERE is no more important subject that the House 
of Commons could discuss than that which provided 
the debate on economic co-ordination on Thursday of last 
week. Yet the debate itself was strangely disappointing. 
The members who spoke seemed to be largely at cross- 
purposes, and most of the speeches showed a deliberate 
preference for the surface rather than the substance of the 
matter. This was largely the fault of the phrasing of the 
Labour motion on which the debate took place, which 
called for a new piece of governmental machinery, concen- 
rating rather on this piece of mechanism than on the object 
was to serve. The Prime Minister was able to choose the 
‘tongest ground available to him, to play off the differences 
inthe various specific proposals that have been made, to 
demonstrate that a new cog in the governmental machine 
would do no good by itself—and entirely to shirk the main 
sue. That main issue is that unless some means, by changes 
of machinery or of personnel, are discovered for providing 
country with a properly integrated economic policy the 
War cannot be won. 
€ superficiality of the debate was in itself a conclusive 
o toof of the argument, which has often been advanced in 
p, LANDALE these columns, that it is of no use to talk about co-ordina- 
Won until there is some policy to co-ordinate, and that the 
efoo, Colon machinery of government is relevant to the discussion only 
0 the extent that it encourages the formulation of policy. 
debate showed that this point is now realised. It also 
wed that, though the particular device of a Minister of 
, omic Co-ordination is not universally approved, there 
4 very general body of support in all parties for the 
Pritiple of a genuine War Cabinet, to be composed of 








Sters entirely divested of departmental responsibilities. 
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Economic Mobilisation 


It is on some such lines as these that the next steps in the 
process of galvanising the machinery of government into 
action can be expected. There have, it is true, been one 
or two signs in the last fortnight of decisions being taken. 
The two most notable were the Chancellor’s announcement 
that food prices were being kept stable, as a matter of 
policy and at public expense. The other was the appoint- 
ment of an Export Council whose functions, it appears, are 
intended to be less purely advisory than is usual with such 
bodies. Comment on both these steps will be found else- 
where in this issue of The Economist; they are both be- 
ginnings, of little value without much consequential action. 
But they are something at last, after five months. 

The danger is, however, that first steps will be mistaken 
for complete policies. In the course of last week’s debate, 
Sir George Schuster took The Economist to task for a 
reference in the issue of January 27th to “ the fact that the 
Government had no apparent policy on prices, wages, 
labour mobilisation, exports or finance.” This sort of 
general charge, Sir George Schuster submitted, “ is entirely 
inconsistent with the facts of the situation and likely to 
do great damage to the interests of this country.” It may 
be agreed that to make such sweeping charges, if they 
were not true, would be no part of the task of a responsible 
journal. It may further be conceded that, since these words 
were printed, there have been the few small improvements 
noted above. But in substance the complaint made a fort- 
night ago is, unfortunately, still true to-day. Sir George 
Schuster took the example of finance. “ I submit,” he said, 
“ that we have never had a clearer policy on finance than 
we have to-day—the policy of raising as much money as 
can be raised by taxation, of dealing with borrowing by 
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waiting for the raising of loans until genuine savings are 
available to take them up, and, when the loans are raised, 
of raising them at the cheapest possible rate.” If Sir George 
is sure that this is the Government’s policy, then he must 
have sources of information not available to the general 
public. An article in The Economist four weeks ago dis- 
cussed methods of “raising as much money as can be 
raised by taxation.”” There has been no indication that any- 
thing on these or comparable lines is contemplated by the 
Government; on the contrary, the Chancellor’s deliberate 
announcement, last September, of next year’s rate of 
income tax has been taken as an implied indication that 
there will be no further increase in the Budget in April. 
The postponement of large public issues of War Loan is 
undoubtedly a sound policy, but as for the rate of interest 
at which the issues are to be made, there have been as 
many signs that the Government is thinking of higher rates 
as of lower. The terms of the recent conversion ad- 
mittedly point one way; but the raising of the return on 
Savings Certificates, the generous yield of the 3 per cent. 
Defence Bonds and the recurrent disappointment of hopes 
of lower discount rates point the other. It is difficult, then, 
to share Sir George Schuster’s confidence. But even if he is 
right in all his guesses, does such a collection of partial 
expedients add up to anything which, in the context of a 
war economy, can properly be called a financial policy? 

The five matters on which policy is needed, mentioned 
in the extract quoted above from The Economist of a 
fortnight ago, were not intended to be an inclusive list, 
though they probably cover the most urgent needs. On 
four of them public discussion is running at full current. 
The fifth, the mobilisation of labour, has not yet received 
a fraction of the attention it deserves. An analysis of the 
unemployment returns since the outbreak of war shows not 
only that there has been a very large turnover of labour 
from industry to industry in the last five months, but that 
even what have been considered the strongholds of im- 
mobility—the so-called “hard core”—have been 
breached. These lessons of the figures are encouraging: 
they show that labour can be mobilised far more quickly 
than was feared. But the figures also have other and less 
encouraging revelations to make. Labour is leaving the 
export industries; and there are many war trades into 
which it is not flowing. The relative stability of the total 
of unemployment is deceptive; the labour market is 
dynamic, not static. It is almost true to say that the danger 
is excessive mobility rather than excessive immobility. The 
supply of labour for industry requires the same careful 
planning and allocation as the supply of man-power for the 
Army. But there is astonishingly little willingness to supply 
the direction that is needed. 

There is, it is true, much discussion between the 
Government and the engineering unions. This week the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union gave a general pledge to 
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do everything possible to assist in the Government's 
“ambitious plans” for increased war output; next week 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
partners with the A.E.U. in the key business of arms and 
munitions manufacture, will no doubt respond to the Goy. 
ernment’s overtures with equal willingness. So far so good, 
But it is not a general agreement that is wanted at this 
stage, nearly six months after war began; it is rather 
specific and detailed plans for the recruitment, training and 
employment of millions more men and women fn essential 
war work. In the talks between the Government and jts 
labour coadjutors the intake of Mr Churchill’s million 
women was not even discussed. The engineers were thanked 
for the small amount of dilution—the eking-out of skilled 
labour resources by the introduction of less skilled men— 
they had agreed to, but the goal of, say, 2 million more 
men and women in the metal trades was left in the very 
dim distance. There seems to be a vicious circle in this 
vital business of labour mobilisation. So long as there are 
14 million unemployed, the trade unions cannot be per- 
suaded that plans for the wholesale dilution of labour are 
urgently needed; and, so long as no such preparations are 
made, the chances are that something like 13 million will 
remain unemployed. As things are at present, the 
transfer of labour from where it is needed in peace to 
where it is needed in war is being left to the haphazard 
working of private dismissals and private endeavours. That 
there is a large turnover with these means is encouraging; 
but that a larger and a faster turnover would be possible 
can hardly be doubted. Germany has upwards of 200,000 
workers in training for their wartime jobs; we have hardly 
any. What will be necessary before very long is an ener- 
getic and concerted drive to enrol volunteers for an 
Industrial Army and train them for their new jobs. The 
unions are unlikely to refuse their co-operation, provided 
they are given the reasonable guarantee that this army, 
like the other, will be demobilised when the war is over. 

This very brief outline of what is meant by a labour 
mobilisation policy can serve as this week’s example of the 
need for an economic policy in wartime. Hitherto, in 
pressing the general argument, the emphasis has usually 
been laid upon the reductions in the consumption of the 
general public that will have to be brought about, and 
upon the various devices of taxation, borrowing or inflation 
that might be adopted to secure them. Perhaps the time 
has come to enter a reminder that the only purpose of 
reducing the consumption of useful things it to be able to 
increase the production of the useless tools of war. Sacri- 
fice is barren unless it has a counterpart in shells or tanks 
or airplanes. The two processes should march together. 
When we have put the men and women to work in the war 
industries we must be ready to impose on ourselves the 
sacrifice of doing without what they would otherwise have 
produced. But first let us put them to work. 


After Belgrade 


HE unity of the Balkan countries is rather like the 
emperor and his clothes. Theoretically, like them 
unity exists; or at least there is none among the onlookers 
who would care to throw public doubt upon its existence. 
Everyone is agreed that it ought to exist, that without it 
the whole structure of statehood would be gravely en- 
dangered, and that it forms, like the emperor’s clothes, a 
highly decorous subject of conversation. But there are 
moments when the inspection becomes too close to be 
comfortable. Privately, it may be admitted, the embarrass- 
ing truth has long been passed from ear to ear, and if no 
one cares to say so then it is simply because he prefers not 
to be the first. The effect on the emperor might not be as 
distressing as is often supposed, for in this particular casc 
there is nothing to show that he ever believed himself to 
have any clothes: but at least he does continue to try to 
convince himself, as well as others, that his clothes are 
really quite complete as well as comfortable. 
The delegates to this year’s Balkan Entente have done 
their best to maintain the illusion, and in some ways they 


seem to have hoped even to strengthen it. The communique 
issued by MM. Sarajoglu, Gafencu, Metaxas, and Cincar- 
Markovitch, respectively for Turkey, Roumania, Greect, 
and Jugoslavia, did more than convey its customafy 
announcement of unbroken cordiality and unanimity; and 
the four Foreign Ministers are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing compounded an unusually positive document without, 
however, going so far as to pledge their public support 0 
definite steps in any particular direction. Paragraphs 4 and 
5 should be noted. The first records the member-States 
desire “to maintain and develop friendly relations with 
neighbouring States in a conciliatory spirit of mutw 

understanding and peaceful collaboration.” This gesture 
towards Hungary and Bulgaria—but no less, perhaps, 
towards Germany and Italy—is then followed in pare 
graph 5 by a statement of the “ necessity for tightening UP 
and perfecting economic ties and communications betwee 
the Balkan States, especially by increasing trade exchanges 
within the Entente.” Paragraphs 6 and 7 provide for the 
prolongation of the Balkan Pact for seven years from 
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February 6, 1940, and for the next ordinary session of the 
Permanent Council to be held in Athens in February, 1941. 

M, Sarajoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, has de- 
dared that the “ meeting has written a new page for the 
Fntente,” but, in spite of the superficially favourable 
aspects of the communiqué and of what lay behind it (as 
far as is yet known), there seems good reason to suspect 
that there are more pious generalities than specific under- 
takings printed on the new page. The gains, if any, are 
soon stated. Nothing appears to have transpired at Bel- 
grade that can be interpreted as definitely worsening the 
rospecis of successful Balkan resistance to Geman pres- 
wre, That in itself must be counted for good. The Balkan 
Pact is prolonged for seven years, and the protection it 
aflords—such as it is—is accordingly assured for the near 
fyture. Finally, perhaps a keener realisation of the Balkans’ 
mutual need of each other in time of danger has been born 
in South-Eastern Europe; and that, again, is good in the 
sense that its absence could have been very bad indeed. 
If M. Sarajoglu may be suspected of indulging in un- 
warranted optimism when he says that “ everyone is con- 
vinced that Balkan solidarity on the side of peace is strong 
enough to prevent the extension of the war to the Balkans,” 
itis a significant sign of growing solidarity and of the effec- 
tiveness of Turkish policy that a leading Turkish journalist, 
M. Hussein Yacin, who is also a member of the Kamutay, 
should write from Belgrade that “ Turkey is so convinced 
that her fate is bound up with that of the other Balkan 
countries that she has associated herself with the guarantee 
made by the Western democracies to Roumania against 
any aggression.” If we may rely on the accuracy of M. 
Yacin’s information, then a big step forward has been 
taken. 

Yet against the facts of the situation these gains cannot 
be said to create any real feeling of confidence or relief. 
The delegates apparently failed to extend the inclusiveness 
of the Balkan Pact by making positive proposals to Hun- 
ary and Bulgaria or, if such proposals are really not 
easible, by providing against the attack from outside the 

lkans which would certainly accompany any Hungarian 
t Bulgarian breaking-of-the-peace. It is true that Hun- 
ary has been persuaded by Italy to defer her claims, and 
that the Prime Minister of Bulgaria is reported to have 
declared that “ Bulgaria prefers peace to the Dobrudja.” 
But these gestures remain gestures; they have not been 
embodied in any formal undertakings. The Balkan Pact 
still embraces less than the whole of the Balkans. This 
breach in Balkan armour may conceivably be closed by less 
formal methods in the shape of staff talks and private 
consultations; even so, it would be unwise to place too 
great confidence in such hopes until there is some evidence 
of their eventual realisation. The promise of increased 
economic collaboration may be taken in the same cautious 
pirit, for while it is true that some scope exists for more 
inter-Ballkan exchanges (Bulgaria, for instance, is now buy- 
ing oil from the Soviet Union), the Balkan countries are 
inthe main trying to sell the same things, and it would 
uke many a long day’s hard work to advance Balkan 
security by this means. With these considerations in mind 
to one need find it difficult to understand why the Ger- 
mans do not regard the Belgrade meeting as a crushing 
defeat for their own plans. 

In so confused a situation it may be well to state a few 
of the underlying and operative factors. When the 
Entente’s delezates affirmed their “ pacific policy” and 
their determination to maintain “ their respective posi- 
ons in relation to the existing conflict” they were en- 
tiely in earnest. They will strive by all the means in their 
power to prolong their neutrality up to the last possible 
moment, and, if necessary, far into the dubious realms of 
non-belligerency.”” This means that the only Great 
Powers who do not in any way threaten Balkan neutrality— 
tmely, the Western Allies—are at a disadvantage, for 
‘ince they do not threaten the worst they cannot extract 
the best. On the other hand, the Balkan Governments, or 
ttleast those with territory contiguous or nearly contiguous 
Germany, will be loth to run the risk of German 
Widletce, In peacetime the Germans relied on their reputa- 
a for violence and military efficiency to push through 
“-growing measures of economic penetration; in war- 
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time the technique is little changed, and, on the whole, 
little less successful. The Allied reply, therefore, ought to 
be based on strategic considerations, though these, need- 
less to say, form only a framework. It is necessary to 
assume that the Germans will attack Roumania if we are 
to combat the effects of the mere threat of such operations; 
and in lesser degree of importance the same assumption 
ought to be made with regard to Jugoslavia. To discuss the 
ways and means of strengthening our guarantee to 
Roumania so that the geographical difficulties absent in 
the case of Turkey and of Greece are sufficiently obviated 
would be beyond the scope of this article. The argument 
is clear enough to need no iteration if the Roumanians 
are sure that they can be attacked by Germany (whether 
with or without the help of other countries makes little 
final difference), and are not sure that they can receive 
timely and effective help from the Allies, then their foreign 
policy as evinced in their commercial dealings will inevit- 
ably take on a “non-belligerent” rather than a neutral 
line. That this is no slur on the Roumanians is clear from 
the attitude of all the other small neutrals on Germany’s 
borders. There is not one of them that is not playing off 
the non-aggressive intentions of the Allies against the 
unscrupulously violent intentions of Germany. 

With the coming of spring and the opening of communi- 
cations it may well be that the Germans will move troops 
towards the Roumanian frontier—and their technicians are 
credibly reported to be already at work on improving the 
railways of Soviet-occupied Galicia—and then, with the 
big stick in the foreground, request the Roumanians io 
make still more far-reaching economic concessions than 
they have been forced into during the past year or so. 
‘Lhey might be asked to increase the German oil quota, to 
admit German management or supervision, to concede 
special transport facilities, to orientate their whole output 
in a pro-German sense. The question of Allied counter- 
measures is therefore of vital importance. The true danger 
of the situation is easily enough seen when it is realised 
that though these counter-measures ought to be applied 
now and at once and without a moment’s more lost time, 
considerable doubt still seems to exist as to what form they 
ought to take. Yet a consideration of the experience of 
the past few years, and the open way in which the Germans 
have carried out their policy of threat and penetration, 
should illuminate much that will otherwise remain in the 
dark. 

To begin with, the Allied Governments, being further 
away and less well prepared, should not seek to outdo the 
Germans at their own game. To cap threat with threat and 
provocation with provocation is not merely unjustifiable 
but impossible{ It would simply drive the Balkan Govern- 
ments still neartr to Germany. ¥At the same time—and 
this, perhaps, is the crucial poffit—the symbols and the 
substance of Allied power must be as present in the 
Balkans as those of Germany. We must gamble on our 
good reputation, just as the Germans gamble on their bad 
reputation, and never forget to rub in at all and every 
opportunity the essentially pacific aims of Britain and 
France. If we are denied a parade of military strength, 
we must respond with a parade of commercial and finan- 
Cfal srength Thi is an essential weapon in our armoury, 
the keener Because it is denied to the Germans, but most 
of what we spend will be wasted unless our plans are 
directed towards the aim of encouraging political collabora- 
tion within the Balkans as well as with ourselves. Piece- 
meal expenditure will not carry us very far. What is 
needed is a far-reaching scheme which would give the 
Balkan countries as a whole an interest in our expenditure. 
Our propaganda must concentrate upon our superior 
material resources and our superior will-to-victory, linking 
both together if only because the second is less obvious, in 
the Balkans, than the first. Above all, we must convince 
the Balkan peoples of our material strength, but having 
done that we must not lose sight of the need to emphasise 
the strength of our moral case again and again in unmis- 
takable terms. At every step we shall find ourselves con- 
fronted with German counter-propaganda; often we shall 
be foiled or forestalled; without doubt we shall be mis- 
represented and misunderstood; yet if we persevere we 
shall carry the day. And there is not a moment to lose. 
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Food Prices 


IR JOHN SIMON’S announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to subsidise the prices of certain foods 
could receive only the briefest mention in last week’s issue 
of The Economist, and, by a further inconvenience of the 
time-table, the subject is being discussed by the House of 
Commons in a debate which will not conclude until some 
hours after this week’s issue has gone to press. 

The avowed and obvious purpose of subsidising food 
prices out of public money is to prevent the cost of living 
from rising. As Sir John Simon pointed out, this object 
was achieved in December; the chief beneficiary was pro- 
bably the price of meat, though it is understood that four 
or five commodities were subsidised. The subsidies took 
the form, of course, of losses incurred in the Ministry 
of Food’s trading. But the maintenance of the cost of 
living is not in itself an ultimate object of policy. Why 
should it be thought undesirable to permit an increase 
in the cost of food? In normal times, the over-riding 
reason for cheap food is to persuade the public to con- 
sume more. But we are at present attempting, by means 
of rationing, to limit or reduce the volume of consumption 
and if the subsidy policy had the opposite purpose it would 
clearly be nonsensical. Indeed, it should be clearly recog- 
nised that the inevitable tendency of a subsidy policy to 
increase the consumption of the subsidised commodities is 
a definite disadvantage in wartime. Such a policy can only 
be safely adopted if the subsidised commodities are 
rationed, and the ration should, in general, be lower if the 
price is artificially reduced. No expedients of price policy 
should be allowed to obscure the fact that the total con- 
sumption of food in this country must be reduced. The 
need for this does not arise from finance so much as from 
the shortage of shipping. 

But if the volume of food consumed is reduced by ration- 
ing and the price is lowered by subsidies, a further set of 
complications is set up. The public’s money expenditure 
on food is reduced, and the volume of purchasing power 
available for other things is increased. If nothing further is 
done, the main economic problem of war is made more 
difficult. —The Government’s financial requirements are 
increased by the cost of the subsidies (of which the present 
£1 million a week is, in all probability, only a foretaste), 
while the competition offered to the Government by the 
public in all markets save that for food is also larger. The 
risk of inflation, in short, is enhanced. Food subsidies in 
themselves consequently complicate the main problem. 
They are to be condemned except as part of a wider plan. 
They increase the necessity of adopting some drastic plan 
to divert the purchasing power of the public into the 
Government’s pockets, either by taxation or by compulsory 
saving or by physical restrictions of supply, which would 
increase “ voluntary ” savings. There must be considerable 
advantages in a policy of subsidies within the food sector 
to make it offset these defects in the non-food sector. 

What are these considerable advantages? Obviously 
they lie in the bearing that food prices have upon wage 
policy. The trade unions can hardly be expected to take 
lying down the doctrine that wages must remain stable 
while prices in general go up. But they might be expected 
to agree that if the cost of living, narrowly defined, re- 
mained stationary, wages also should not be pushed up. 
There would then be a guarantee that the wage-earner 
would be able to buy with his wage as much of the real 
necessaries of life as before—or at least as much as his 
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and Rations 


ration allowed him. And if the prices of other things wen 
up, they would by definition be luxuries or semi-luxurig 
which everybody must expect to do without in war. Food 
subsidies, in short, present to the trade unions a method 
by which they can do their patriotic duty of assisting jp 
(or at least not preventing) the necessary reduction of 
popular consumption, without laying them open to the 
charge from their own members that they have connived 
at the stafvation of the workers. 

The purpose of the policy is therefore political rather 
than economic—and none the worse for that. It does noi 
diminish the risk of inflation—which is, on the contrary 
increased—but it does go some way towards removing the 
chief disadvantage of inflation, the so-called, familiar and 
notorious “ vicious spiral.” This is a great gain, provided 
only that the rest of the problem is tackled. Indeed, the 
policy might well be extended and formalised. It might be 
extended to all the constituents of the cost of living and 
formalised into a deliberate policy of providing, at fixed 
prices, an “iron ration” for all. 

The proviso, however, is all-important. This policy will 
do good rather than harm only if it is recognised that the 
main problem in the non-food sector is made more difficult 
of solution, and if the appropriate measures are taken be- 
fore the purchasing power released by food subsidies can 
produce its inflating effect. The main outlines of these 
appropriate measures have been so thoroughly canvassed in 
the last few months that it need only be said here that they 
lie within the fields of taxation, of savings and of physical 
limitations on consumption of all kinds. There is, however, 
one point that arises directly out of a discussion of food 
prices. If the price of food (and of the other constituents 
of the cost of living, of which rent and clothing are the 
chief) can be kept down when other prices are rising, and 
if a stable cost of living would mean a stable wage level, 
then some of the objections to rising prices outside the 
necessary sector are removed. Inflation, as a method of 
war finance, would still be unfair as between different 
social classes or individuals in different circumstances, it 
would still be disturbing to the fabric of the social order, 
it would still give rise to the painful phenomenon of 
profiteering. But its greatest disadvantage—that it is cumu- 
lative and self-perpetuating—would disappear, and its 
great advantage—that it is automatic in operation—would 
carry greater weight. 

The principle of differential prices—low and fixed for 
necessaries, high and, if need be, rising for non-essentials 
—might well be applied more widely. It has already found 
some application by the Ministry of Food. Margarine 
manufacturers, for example, are now allowed to charge 
relatively high prices for their better brands, if they also 
put a cheap brand on the market. In meat, largely owing to 
technical difficulties, the opposite course is being pursued. 
Since rationing is to be by value, there will be a reduced 
demand for the better cuts and an increased demand for 
the cheaper ones, with the possible result that the rich 
will get their meat cheaper. Even within the range of what 
is administratively practicable, it should be possible t 
avoid this curious result by some combination of rationing 
by weight with rationing by value. 

If the principle were extended more widely it is p0s- 
sible to envisage a double policy applied to necessaries and 
luxuries. The State makes a loss in trading in necessaries 
and reduces the consumption of them by rationing. It lets 
the prices of luxuries rise and thereby makes a profit out 
of its dealings in the raw materials from which they at 
made. The export trade would, of course, require $ 
protection against rising prices, and it would be folly © 
think that heavier taxes and measures to increase saving 
would be any less required. But the elasticity of polity 
would be greatly increased and ease of administration # 
least not reduced. 

The brief note on the subsidy policy in The Economist last 
week ended with an expression of congratulations to the Gor- 

ernment “ on their first imaginative stroke in the sphere at 
economic policy.” The congratulations can be repeated—™ 
the assumption that the imagination is not now exhaust? 
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The End of Evacuation ? 


Y April, when the new term starts, compulsory attend- 
ance at schools in evacuation areas is to be restored, 
and local authorities have been asked to release schools 
from defence and other uses to permit of at least half-time 
instruction by then. This decision, announced in Parlia- 
ment on Wednesday, was inevitable. To leave over 400,000 
children without education or medical care any longer was 
impossible; and it is regrettable that it is to take three 
months to restore order and that it will be only part-time 
schooling that very many.children will go back to. 

But the decision is also a confession of failure. The 
present position arose from the wish to take all the children 
away from danger of bombing from the air. That danger 
isno less now than it was in September. “ It is a thousand 
pities (said the President of the Board of Education in the 
Lords on Wednesday) that these children are not in the 
reception areas, and it may well prove to be a tragedy.” 
The Government still believes in evacuation, but has been 
unable to make it work. The new policy announced this 
week has no plan to keep even the children that have gone 
to safety where they are. School attendance is to be com- 
pulsory again, but evacuation is not, and the steady drift 
back to their homes will become swifter as the children’s 
old town schools come into use again. None of the facts 
that have made evacuation break down is to be altered: 
the distasteful and inefficient expedient of billeting will 
remain its basis; the maintenance allowances will still 
sem too small to hosts and the children’s contribu- 


tions too large to parents; and, in spite of the 
oficial information that all but about a fifth of the 
children in reception areas are receiving full-time 


tuition, schooling there will still be congested and incon- 
venient. The children are free to move: some of them 
will continue to keep education in a state of flux by moving 
backwards and forwards between their homes and their 
billets as their fancy, or that of their parents, takes them; 
many of them will come home to stay. Reopened schools 
will need their teachers again, and pupils will follow. The 
only check on a further wholesale resettlement, apart from 
the good sense of parents, which has already been sorely 
taxed by the grievous imperfections of the Government 
scheme, will be the fact that, for a long time to come, 
schooling in the reopened schools seems likely to be as 
makeshift as it has been in the safe areas. 

It cannot but be makeshift. The premise of A.R.P. 
policy in evacuation areas has been that the schools would 
not be needed by children. Not only have they been put 
to other uses; but they have also been given no shelters. 
It will not be possible to empty them all. Nor will it be 
possible to provide adequate shelters in time for the 
children’s return. Official standards, both for accommoda- 
tion and shelter, are to be appreciably lowered to allow the 
schools to reopen; enough room for half-time work by April 
will be sufficient; it will be enough if the provision of 
thelters has started by the time the schools begin work 
again; children living near their schools will be expected to 


NOTES OF 


The Railway Settlement. — The complicated 
details of the financial agreement that has been reached 
between the railways and the Government are expvcunded 
Man article on a later page, but there are some aspects of 

lic policy in the matter that are best discussed apart 


‘tom the intricacies of accountancy. The present position 


® that the railway companies (but not the London Pas- 
“ager Transport Board) are now earning more than for 
‘he years past. It is not a question (as in the last war) of 
“mpensating them for loss of revenue, but of deciding 
Much of their increased earnings should go to the 
late, whose acts (chiefly that of going to war) are respon- 
le for the railways’ good fortune. The main outline of 
agreement is that a minimum net revenue of £40 mil- 


go to their shelters at home in air raids. The children have 
hitherto been coming home because of inadequate condi- 
tions in the evacuation areas. The only thing that will stop 
them doing so at an accelerated rate under the new policy 
will be similarly inadequate conditions in their re-opened 
schools. 

That Nemesis should have overtaken the evacuation 
scheme was not unexpected. Long before the war started 
two facts were plain: if the country’s schoolchildren were 
to be settled in safety, the only feasible way was to provide 
adequate boarding schools in camps or large houses (at 
a capital cost of perhaps £100 millions) and to make 
attendance at them compulsory; if they were not, then 
every school in the danger areas needed full air-raid pro- 
tection. As in every scheme to carry on the nation’s neces- 
sary business in the event of air attack, the choice was 
simple: efficient exodus or satisfactory shelter. Neither 
has been given to the nation’s schoolchildren. The Govern- 
ment has some camps, twenty of them, still empty; the 
taking over of a few large houses in the receptions areas is 
under consideration. But, as Lord De La Warr said on 
Wednesday, even when the camps have been allocated to 
schools, “ the numbers affected will be relatively small” 
-—a masterpiece of meiosis. 

If anything is to be saved from the wreckage of a 
scheme that had immense possibilities, not only for the 
children’s safety, but also for their education and health 
in a new environment, the salvage will be due to the far- 
sight and devotion of parents and teachers. The victories 
will be individual ones. Something will be saved. Many of 
the schools that have made a success of their new life will 
struggle to stay there. Not all parents by any means are 
convinced that there will be no air raids or happy about 
their children’s return. ‘The Government owes these people 
a debt, and not the least pressing charge upon official 
effort and imagination in the months to come will be the 
obligation to make it possible and easy for those who want 
to stay where the Government sent them to do so without 
loss of any sort. 

In the evacuation areas no less a debt is outstanding. 
The Government is wholly right, in the circumstances, to 
send the children back to school. But the aim must be to 
restore full and proper schooling—not a crowded, half- 
time makeshift with insufficient shelter against bombs. 
Policy must go one way or another. The danger is that it 
will fall between two stools. Because the schools in danger 
are open again, the last desperate attempts that could, and 
should, be made to make evacuation work may be neg- 
lected. Because the Government, somewhat helplessly but 
quite rightly, still believes in evacuation, the reopened 
schools may be left far below the standards set by a 
century’s advance in public education. Only bombs will 
demonstrate the wisdom, or lack of wisdom, of the Govern- 
ment’s half-measures from the point of view of defence. 
But it is as plain as can be, from the educational stand- 
point, that half-measures like these may be nearly ruinous. 


THE WEEK 


lions is to be guaranteed by the State. If the railways can 
earn more than this they are to keep all of the excess up to 
£434 millions and half of any further excess until they 
reach the “ standard revenues” laid down at the time of 
the grouping in 1921, but never since attained. The 
guaranteed minimum of £40 millions is approximately the 
railways’ average net revenue in 1935-36-37; it is above 
the earnings of 1938. The layman may ask why they are 
to be allowed any more. Their present and prospective 
extra earnings are due very largely to the handicaps im- 
posed by war conditions on their competitors. These are 
not in any sense the railways’ merit, but their good for- 
tune. And is it not a sound principle that nobody should be 
allowed to make windfall profits out of war? 
B 
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There is, however, something to be said in equity on the 
other side. Ever since 1921 the railways have been told by 
the State that they may earn their standard revenues if 
they can. When it now, for the first time, begins to look 
like a conceivable possibility, are they to be prevented from 
earning something to compensate for the lean days they 
have lived through, especially when the highest net revenue 
they could earn under the agreement would be only 4.7 per 
cent. of their capital? The answer is, of course, that 
standard revenues for the railways fixed in 1921 have little 
more than formal relevance to present conditions. A 
standard revenue fixed for the horse trams in the ‘nineties 
would not be brought into account in transport discus- 
sions to-day; and the conditions of 1921 have changed 
almost as radically. As for the railways’ capital, it is a 
very old principle that capital, once invested, is worth no 
more than the capitalised value of what it will earn. What 
sort of a revenue could, say, the cotton industry claim if it 
were allowed 4.7 per cent. on its capital investments? It 
remains to be seen, of course, whether anything above the 
guaranteed minimum—which is not itself unreasonable— 
will come into question. The railways may not be able to 
earn much more. But the agreement provides for the 
“ adjustment ” of railway charges to increases in wages and 
other costs, and the machinery for securing such increases 
is apparently to be lubricated. The railways are, in fact, 
invited to do their utmost to push the earnings of the 
industry up until they get their standard revenue of £56 
millions and the Government gets a further £124 millions, 
and the unions are encouraged to see that they get the most 
they can first. There is no mention of any consideration 
to be paid to the level of transport charges that would best 
serve the common purposes of a community at war—yet 
that, surely, and not the dividends of stockholders, should 
be the purpose to be served by any employment of public 
money, even if only in the shape of a guarantee. It is im- 
possible not to conclude that the railways have been treated 
too generously (the delighted surprise of the Stock Ex- 
change is a proof). The figure fixed for the guaranteed 
minimum is acceptable; so is the principle that in return 
for a guarantee the railways should hand over part of their 
present increased earnings. But the proportion they should 
retain and the maxima to which their revenues can rise 
have both been fixed too high. And it is deplorable that no 
protection seems to be interposed between the public 
interest in cheap transport and the railways’ desire to earn 
a “standard revenue” which is no longer of more than 
historical significance. 


* * * 


Towards a War Cabinet.—Last week’s debate in 
the Commons on economic policy was mainly concerned 
with the nature and functions of a War Cabinet. Earlier in 
the same day the Prime Minister, in answer to a question, 
had given the House fresh light into the way in which the 
present Cabinet discharges its wartime duties. The War 
Cabinet is more than a body of nine Ministers; it is an 
entire organisation. All decisions are taken by the Cabinet 
itself, but policy is worked out in a network of Ministerial 
committees before the Cabinet seal is set. These com- 
mittees, some inherited from the peacetime Committee of 
Imperial Defence, some from the peacetime Cabinet, and 
others newly created, fall into five main groups: military 
operations and intelligence; home policy; civil defence; 
economic policy; and priority questions. Of all these 
except the first, under the supervision of Lord Chatfield, 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, Parliament 
had been informed some time ago. In the course of the 
debate, Mr Chamberlain gave examples of the committee 
organisation at work: in the case of raw materials, for 
instance, he showed how it was ensured by the Ministerial 
Priority Committee that, when the requirements of the 
various departments for a particular material are under 
review, considerations of supply, trade, transport, shipping, 
foreign exchange, and relations with foreign countries are 
equally borne in mind. More and more the working of the 
Cabinet approximates to the Cabinet of non-departmental 
Ministers, free to settle central issues of policy without dis- 
traction, that Mr Lloyd George had in 1916 and critics are 
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calling for now. More and more the role of Cabine 
Ministers is to correlate and represent the views and 
policies, not of single departments, but of groups of de. 
partments related in their spheres of duty. Sir Samuel 
Hoare supervises home policy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer supervises economic policy (the point of 
Thursday’s debate was really whether it was suitable for 
the Chancellor to do this, not whether new machin 
was needed). Lord Chatfield supervises defence policy and 
priority policy in the distribution of war supplies, “ Ay 
essential feature of the War Cabinet organisation (the 
Prime Minister said) is that it should comprise a number 
of Ministers who are in a position to devote their special 
attention to the special problems that arise from time to 
time’; and the present Cabinet might be brought nearer 
still to the small body free from direct departmental duties 
that critics want, by the exclusion of the purely depart. 
mental defence chiefs, were it not for Mr Churchill. Mr 
Churchill could not be left out—but he could still be 
translated. 


* * * 


Advice on Exports. — The cutting edge of last 
week’s parliamentary criticisms of the Government's 
economic policy was the failure to follow out a large-scale 
and aggressive campaign to increase exports. The one con- 
cession that Mr Chamberlain made to his critics was in this 
field. An Exports Council was set up to aid and advise the 
new President of the Board of Trade, consisting of nine 
industrialists, business men and trade unionists, Lord 
Stamp, the Government’s own economic adviser, and repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare, the Ministry of Supply and the Foreign Office, as well 
as the wool and cotton controllers. The usefulness of this 
new body is plain; Sir Andrew Duncan will have at his 
elbow (some of the non-official members of the Council 
are giving their “ full time ” voluntarily) men competent to 
speak about exports from the point of view of production, 
trade, labour, foreign exchange, raw materials and treaty 
relations. Whether it can be regarded as a sufficient sub- 
stitute for a clear-cut and vigorous export policy is another 
matter. Indeed, the new Council is subject to the criticism 
that the Prime Minister himself brought against the pro- 
posal to have an Economic Co-ordinator; that machinery is 
useless unless it has something to do. Wartime export policy 
should have two aims: to maximise essential imports by 
maximising exports to pay for them; and to beat the enemy 
out of the markets he can still get to. It has many ramifica- 
tions: it is important, for instance, to ensure that the 
terms of trade are as unfavourable as possible in the foreign 
markets the enemy still has, and as favourable as possible 
in our own foreign markets; and, as Nazi example has 
shown in recent years, currency policy can be no less im- 
portant than price policy in the pushing of foreign sales. 
It is on matters like these that only the Cabinet can speak. 
And only the Cabinet can act. Sir Andrew Duncan brings 
energy, experience and talent to his new post. His Council 
can aid greatly in surveying the field and administering an 
export programme if there were one. But it is from the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
we must still look for some sign that the bold use of wat- 
time weapons like export subsidies and differential rates of 
exchange is being seriously considered. It is not only 
Germany that must export or die. 


* * * 


The Battle on the Isthmus.—-Reports from the 
Finnish fronts this week speak of renewed Russian 00- 
slaughts on the Karelian Isthmus and refer to a marked 
improvement noticed in Red Army tactics. An enormous 
weight of material seems to have been leavened with 4 
little additional skill, so much so that an advance of between 
one and two miles is reported on the Karelian front. 
There are three possible explanations. Either the Russiat 
generals who have so conspicuously failed in the past two 
months have been replaced by more skilful officers, of the 
weight of Russian material is such that the Finns wete 
unable to hold it up even while inflicting grave losses upom 
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it, Of, thirdly, the Russians are now receiving the advice 
of the Reichswehr. There is probably some truth in each 
of these explanations. Russian generals have certainly been 
replaced; the Finnish troops can scarcely avoid periods of 
exhaustion even with the most skilful management of 
resources; and it would be natural to expect that German 
advice would be offered, though less natural that it would 
be accepted. No reliable evidence has come to hand, how- 
ever, of the presence of German military advisers, nor of 
the reported passage of German war material to Russia. 
It remains to be seen, besides, whether this reported 
Russian efficiency will be maintained. A partial gain on 
the Karelian front will do little more than push back the 
Finns to their main defence lines, and there the Red Army 
will be faced by a concerted system of fortifications based 
on the conjunction of rivers and lakes. If they have failed 
when the water is frozen there seems no good reason why 
they should do better when the surface has melted. But 
in good weather they will have better opportunities of 
deploying and using their vast resources of man-power, 
and it is clear that unless the Finns can obtain men and 
material in much more generous supply than at present 
they will be gradually pressed backwards and inwards. All 
the evidence goes to show that the Soviet leaders are now 
determined, whatever may have been their original inten- 
tions, to crush the life out of independent Finland. No 
situation could be clearer; and there are welcome signs 
that its implications are at last being fully realised in 
Scandinavia, and that the doubts and hesitations of the first 
weeks of Finland’s ordeal are giving place to stronger 
feelings. 


* * * 


Norway’s Neutrality.—The duty of the Western 
Powers to help Finland in the best way they can is also 
clear. The method of non-intervention is demanded by 
Germany’s obvious wish to involve us in war with the 
Soviets, but there must be no question of making this a 
cover for half-heartedness. Here perhaps more than any- 
where else one can mark the sapping of morale among the 
small neutrals through a distrust in the Allied will-to- 
victory. Until we have convinced Norway and Sweden that 
we are going to win this war, and to win if necessary 
against the whole world and at any cost in men and 
material, we need expect no real gesture of independence 
from the Swedes and Norwegians. It is not enough to 
believe in our own strength: we must make the world 
believe in it. We must outface scepticism, set aside dis- 
tust, trample on doubt, and exorcise despair in an Allied 
victory from every small country on Germany’s frontiers. 
Only thus shall we ensure their real neutrality, their own 
belief in themselves, their willingness to take risks on 
behalf of a cause on which they set all their hopes. Nor- 
way’s case is apposite. Ship after ship flying the Nox- 
wegian flag and manned by Norwegian sailors has been 
sunk by German submarine and mine action. The Govern- 
ment has stayed mute, or raised its voice only in a 
temulous quaver of protest. The public are bewildered, 
indignant but discouraged. They are told that there is 
nothing to be done. And yet the remedy lies ready to 
Norwegian hands. It is no secret that great quantities of 
Swedish iron ore are going to Germany via the port of 
Narvik and the shelter of Norwegian territorial waters; if 
they wish to protest effectively against the unjustifiable 
inking of their ships, against German submarine action 
within three miles of the Norwegian coast (where three 
vessels, one of them British, were sunk in the month of 

mber alone), against German propaganda hinting at 

an designs on Norwegian territory, the Norwegian 
ent has only to make difficulties in the way of 
tn Ore transport. Instead of taking this firm and sensible 
attitude, however, the Government continues to retreat 
ind the most lamentably weak pretexts. While there is 
“little native confidence in Scandinavia, what help can 

Finns hope for in their hour of greatest need? And in 

ing to impress their own confidence on the Scandi- 
Wvians, the British and French Governments must bear 
©” small share in the blame for a situation that may soon 

€ as difficult to remedy as it is fraught with danger. 
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The Twenty-one Germans.—A White Paper pub- 
lished on February 6th gives the main outline of the Anglo- 
Japanese dispute over the searching of the Asama Maru, 
which a week ago threatened serious diplomatic reper- 
cussions. The outcome is apparently a typical piece of face- 
saving. Both Governments adhere to their interpretation of 
international law, but Britain has expressed regret that the 
incident should have occurred within forty-five miles of 
the Japanese capital and has agreed to return nine out of 
the twenty-one Germans on the grounds of their “ relative 
unsuitability for military service,” an elastic qualification 
which the Japanese are apparently anxious to apply to the 
other twelve prisoners. In return Japanese shipping com- 
panies are willing to accept as passengers only those 
nationals of belligerent countries who are clearly unsuit- 
able for military service. The publication of the White 
Paper suggests that the incident may now be regarded as 
closed, and certainly, within the limits of the Asama Maru 
affair, a practicable compromise does appear to have been 
achieved. Nevertheless, a host of awkward questions 
remain. Reports suggest that Japan is continuing to press 
for the other Germans, and does not regard the incident 
as closed. The reason for this intransigence is obvious 
enough. The Yonai Cabinet are in a delicate position. 
Their political stock vis-d-vis the Diet does not stand 
much higher than that of the Ministry which they have 
replaced. They are open to attack on two flanks—from the 
extremists who are urging a “ totalitarian” concept of 
East Asia, from the moderate parliamentarians who want 
a quick and decisive outcome to the “ China incident.” 
(Mr Saito, for example, in a speech subsequently expunged 
by the outraged Diet, asked how long it would take to 
settle this “ incident ” in which so many of Japan’s vital 
resources were being dissipated.) The Yonai Ministry has 
therefore been obliged by public opinion to adopt a trucu- 
lent and obstructive attitude, while the Services have 
staged their own counter-demonstrations—the re-electrify- 
ing of the barricades round Tientsin and the holding and 
search of the British warship Wing Sang. 


* * * 


Against this it may be maintained that the Japanese 
undertaking not to ship belligerents is a concession. If our 
quid pro quo is an undertaking not to search Japanese ships 
—and there is at least a presumption that some such 
undertaking has been given—then the original guarantee is 
just as valid or invalid as Japan chooses to make it, and 
Britain destroys her only chance of establishing Japanese 
sincerity. If the British Government have, by com- 
promising under pressure, secured better conditions in the 
Far East, certainly they are to be congratulated. But the 
question remains whether they have. We have pursued the 
policy of swallowing the bitter pill for the last two years 
without noticeable results. The pill apparently is now to 
include clearly established belligerent rights. The lesson 
will not be lost on other neutrals. There is no reason on 
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earth why we should go out of our way to bolster up the 
prestige of a weak Government or of a country caught fast 
in an awkward dilemma of its own seeking, especially when 
the bolstering seriously affects our own position. Twisting 
the lion’s tail threatens to become a universal sport. 


* * * 


The Delhi Talks.— The decision to postpone 
further negotiations on the Constitutional issue and Mr 
Gandhi’s departure from Delhi must not be interpreted 
in too pessimistic a light. There is general agreement that 
the postponement has done nothing to increase the dead- 
lock, and the exchanges between Mr Gandhi and the 
Viceroy have served their purpose in underlining the 
presence of at least two elements essential to a solution. 
On the one hand, the Viceroy has had the opportunity of 
reaffirming the British Government’s full acceptance of 
Dominion status as India’s constitutional goal; on the 
other, the extremely cordial manner in which the talks 
have been conducted show that the goodwill without which 
no solution can be reached is not lacking. Nevertheless, 
infinite difficulties have first to be overcome. Some of the 
disappointment caused by the abrupt interruption of the 
talks springs from over-confidence in the amount which 
can be accomplished in a few hours’ conversation. The 
communal differences remain. In an interview with the 
Viceroy on February 6th the President of the Moslem 
League emphasised the necessity of safeguarding the 
minorities, with the obvious implication that the Moslems 
distrust Congress guarantees and wish Britain to play the 
chief part in drawing up the new settlement. And this 
unfortunately is exactly the point at which Congress insists 
on full independence, arguing that Dominion status if 
formulated and promulgated by Britain would run 
counter to India’s right of full self-determination. To this 
difficulty must now be added the federal issue which had 
tended to fall into the background in the last months. 
Mr Gandhi linked the problem of the Princes with that 
of the Constituent Assembly when he suggested that they 
should join it, but as “ duly elected representatives of the 
people ” in whom, now that British authority is being with- 
drawn, authority is legally vested. The attitude the Princes 
are likely to adopt towards this interpretation of their 
status is well illustrated in the statement made by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad to the State Executive Council, in 
which he declared that the bonds of alliance binding his 
State to the British Crown were indissoluble and that 
“any Constitution of India, if it involved even a partial 
transfer of those relations to any other authority, must 
necessarily require the assent of the Nizam.” Here ob- 
viously are fresh openings for delay and discord. However, 
Mr Gandhi left Delhi with a promise to return whenever 
the Viceroy thought fit and made known his desire to 
change this failure into a stepping-stone to success. Given 
extremist pressure inside Congress and the coming annual 
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sessions of the party, Mr Gandhi could probably have gone 
no further towards compromise without endangering his 
position. The difficulties remain, negotiations will—jn true 
Oriental fashion—be lengthy, but final success is by no 
means uncertain. 


* * * 


A Non-Political League?—The _ representatives 
gathered together at The Hague to discuss the non-political] 
activities of the League do not form the nucleus of the 
Central Committee foreshadowed by the Bruce Report, 
They may see fit to organise themselves on these lines 
during the course of the conference, but their main Purpose 
is to examine the host of preliminary problems which mug 
be solved before steps can be taken to set up the new 
administrative structure. The new Committee is to be 
endowed with such wide powers in so important a field of 
activity that obviously the States concerned will need time 
and lengthy discussion before a positive procedure emerges, 
Two main problems are likely to occupy the delegates 
attention. On the one hand, the non-political activities of 
the League will have to be categorised, and there are ap 
infinite number of border-line cases where the disentangling 
of politics from economics will be far from easy. Who, for 
example, can maintain that the question of access to raw 
materials is likely in the near future to be considered as a 
purely economic problem? In essence, it is economic, and 
it is not beyond human ingenuity to provide the dissatisfied 
Powers not only with access to materials, but also with the 
means of paying for them; the practice is already wide- 
spread. But it is quite possibly beyond human ingenuity 
to persuade dissatisfied Great and off-Great Powers to 
accept a commercial solution to a problem towards which 
their own attitude is four parts prestige and five parts 
W ehrwirtschaft. The refugee problem is another example 
of a dangerous economic and social disease, some of whose 
more serious disorders—one has only to think of Palestine 
—are political. The other pressing problem will be to 
frame the new body’s activities in such a way that non- 
Member States can be induced to co-operate. Italy, for 
example, is constantly expressing her readiness for inter- 
national co-operation, and is even reported to be following 
the Hague Conference with some interest. Yet here the 
first difficulty is the measure of the second. The States 
which the new Committee desires to attract are those which 
are least likely to accept its distinctions in the politico 
economic field. There is serious danger that the need to 
bring in non-League members may reduce the Committee's 
terms of reference so drastically that the whole value of 
the work will suffer. However, while it is dangerous to 
indulge in over-optimism, the new line of approach is 
obviously sound. The sense of being part of a community 
usually precedes the setting up of political institutions. By 
increasing the economic and social content of international 
solidarity, the Committee may well be adopting the surest 
approach towards some future political structure of 
co-operation. 


* * * 


Revenue and Expenditure.—It is a curious state 
of affairs at any time when the emergence of a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure has to be deplored. It is the 
more so when the time is the beginning of February, 
Nevertheless, the fact that since January 1st the Exchequer 
has collected £9 millions more in revenue than it has spent 
(including, of course, the expenditure to be met out of 
loans) has its disturbing aspects. It is not that anything but 
pleasure should be expressed at the impressive way 2 
which the revenue is coming in. Between January 1st 
February 3rd the income tax yielded £30 millions more 
than in a period one day longer last year. Surtax 1s UP 
almost one-third, and excise by an even higher proportion. 
Even the motor vehicle duties, at £21,677,000 for the 
period, are less than {1,300,000 below last year. The true 
deficit, which was £640.4 millions on December 31st, has 
been reduced to £631.0 millions on February 3rd. Expendi- 
ture, on the other hand, has been disappointingly stati 
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Supply service expenditure (which can alone be treated 
week by week on a roughly comparable basis) was running 
at £6.3 millions a day as long ago as the beginning of Dec- 
ember. But the expenditure in the five weeks since the New 
Year works out at only £6.2 millions a day on the average. 
Last week, it is true, it rose to almost £6} millions a day 
(which would correspond to an annual total expenditure of 
about £2,625 millions), but the progress is disappointingly 
slow. Lhe Vote of Credit of £500 millions passed in Sep- 
tember is not going to be exhausted before the end of 
March. Nobody, of course, wants expenditure for its own 
sake. But it is the only comprehensive measure of the war 
effort. As such, it should be pushed up as rapidly as 


possible. 


7 * o 


The Health of the Schoolchild.— One of the worst 
features of evacuation has been the setback administered 
to the school medical services, which depended upon com- 
pulsory school attendance. This must have had particularly 
unfortunate effects in the depressed areas of the north-east, 
where the standard of nutrition among schoolchildren was 
already well below the rest of the country. A bulletin of 
the Tyneside Social Services Bureau points out that, 
according to the Board of Education returns, the per- 
centage of “C” and “D” children (that is, children 
whose nutritional state is subnormal or bad) found at 
medical examinations in 1938 was 19.6 in those areas, 
compared with 11.1 for England and Wales as a whole 
and 6.25 for London and the south-east. Further, there 
were in the same year nearly 10 per cent. more “ C” and 
“D” children found in the Tyne and Durham area than 
in 1935, while, if London and the south-east is taken as a 
standard, the percentage of such children in the depressed 
areas was Over three times as great in 1938 compared with 
just under three times as great in 1935. The gap between 
those districts and the relatively prosperous south was, 
therefore, widening before evacuation closed their schools 
and stopped the provision of midday meals and milk. Lord 
De La Warr stated on Wednesday that the local autho- 
tities had been told before Christmas to resume all their 
health services and ensure that all children should be 
examined before the end of March. It was, however, diffi- 
cult for the authorities to fulfil these instructions so long 
as the children were kept away from school, and the 
resumption of compulsory attendance was, therefore, 
essential on these grounds alone. But it is not enough 
merely to examine the children for malnutrition. Where 
they are found to be “C” or “D” everything that the 
school authorities can do, in the way of free meals and 
milk, to raise them to normal must go on even in wartime. 
Rationing and the curtailment of food supplies are no 
excuse for ignoring the hungry young. 


* * * 


The War and the Social Services.—War has 
stressed the importance of the social services, for it has 
split up many families, brought to a great number of citi- 
zens unwonted, and frequently tedious, tasks, and im- 
posed a severe mental strain on the whole community. 
Fortunately, there is every sign that the voluntary socie- 
Wes are alive to their new opportunities, and that the 

ermment is equally aware of the importance of such 
Work. So far as the troops are concerned, voluntary direc- 
lors of welfare were appointed to each of the big com- 
mands in the early weeks of war. And as long ago as last 
October the Board of Education set up a National Youth 
ittee which, as the President of the Board explained 

® Wednesday, had the task of reopening clubs and centres 
iad finding new leaders to take the place of those with- 
drawn for war service. Local education authorities, too, 
€ been invited to establish local Youth Committees 
survey the existing provision for such welfare work, 
tad, according to Lord De La Warr, 76 out of 146 
authorities have taken the necessary action. Again, 
een has given her commendation to a campaign 
lor youth service to meet the needs of girls in wartime 
Mdustry and, in Her Majesty’s words, “ the natural crav- 


the 
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ing of youth for recreation, companionship and mental 
stimulus.” On a larger scale is the action taken by the 
Housing Centre, under whose auspices a conference was 
held recently on problems of social environment and the 
war. It was unanimously decided to establish a council 
to promote a national plan for social environment, acting, 
Lord Horder said, as a sensitive recorder of public reac- 
tions and needs, and bringing pressure to bear on the 
legislature for retaining what was useful or projecting 
something badly needed. Whether they are dealing with 
youth or adults, the aim of all these organisations is the 
same. It is the task of combating that insidious disease 
which is liable to attack anyone at any time, but par- 
ticularly when subject to prolonged tedium or stress and 
strain. It is the disease which the Greeks called dxndia 
and the medieval Church the sin of accidie. “ Accidie,” 
says the Parson in the “ Canterbury Tales,” “maketh [a 
man] heavy, thoughtful and wrawe . . . Accidie doth no 
such diligence; he doth all things with annoy, and with 
wrawness, slackness and excuse, and with idleness and un- 
lust...” “Unlust” is no mood in which to fight a 
totalitarian war. 


* * * 


News from Abroad.—At a cost of some £55,000 
a year to the State, in addition to the use of its own 
financial resources, the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, commonly known as Chatham House, is engaged 
in analysing the Press of 65 countries for the information 
of Government departments. For months these labours 
have been the target of widespread criticism, which has 
ranged from the quite unintelligent view that the work 
was unnecessary to the more pertinent claim that Gov- 
ernment departments were doing similar work for 
themselves. That Chatham House’s new job is worth 
doing is incontestable: the currents of opinion and the 
course of events in other countries are essential data for 
the making of wartime policy; they cannot be caught up 
by laymen reading over their breakfast coffee cups; they 
must be sifted and put together by experts—not simply 
by experts in foreign languages, but by experts in the 
thought, history, constitutions and economies of foreign 
countries. On balance, the House of Commons, which de- 
bated the matter on Wednesday, gave Chatham House the 
benefit of the doubt; it was doing necessary war work. 
Actually, the real ground for complaint is not the work 
that Chatham House does, but rather the way in which it 
is being done. There is no question of the digesters’ com- 
petence; but they are as secretive as they are competent. 
It is a relic of the early ill-starred days of the Ministry 
of Information that the more valuable information is, the 
more secret—and therefore the less utilised—it remains. 
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Locked in their Oxford fastness, the members of Chatham out of the war, the debate touched on graver topics, In his 
House are doing good work; but the fruits of their work defence of the vagueness of the legal definition “ South 
are severely rationed. Only a few favoured eyes peruse Africa within or outside the Union’s borders,” Genera] 
their findings, which are not secrets—or at least not British Smuts gave the impression that he is perhaps looking for. 
State secrets—and they make no contribution at all to the ward to a day when, through its fleet or air force, the 
flow of responsible and opinion-making thought and dis- | Union will be in a position to exercise control Virtually 
cussion. It might be a suitable task for Sir John Reith throughout all the lands lying south of the Equator, Now 
to bring Chatham House under direct Ministerial guid- _ this does not seem far removed from the dream of “ greater 
ance, and to see that its labours contribute something to South Africa” sometimes expressed by members of the 
the main stream of public opinion on which policy in a _ present Opposition during previous terms of office. Taking 


democracy must be founded. into consideration the Union’s record and avowed policy 
. . ‘~ on such a major issue as the native problem, it is not a 
dream to be encouraged. However slackly we may interpret 


the principle of “ colonial trusteeship,” it remains true that 


li he Union. — i ; ako ; 
wees Se ee 2 seh an ihe in many territories the Imperial link is the natives’ only 


second reading of the War Measures Bill, General Smuts 


gave a useful clarification of the Government’s attitude __ife-line. 

towards the possibility of using Union troops beyond the * * * 

frontiers. He stated that if necessary South Africa would 

certainly go to the assistance of Kenya and Tanganyika, The London School of Economics.—Academic 
to which he referred as “the northern outposts of the — economics all over the country has been crippled by the 
Union.” Nevertheless he added the proviso that any departure to Government departments of so many 


troops dispatched beyond the frontiers would consist of | members of University staffs. The London School of 
volunteer corps, and since the Government had no fear of | Economics has suffered more than most, since it has lent 
not obtaining sufficient recruits, there would be no ques- the Government not only a large part of its staff but the 
tion of compulsion. This definition of the Government’s whole of its building. The headquarters of the School are 
policy should effectively spike the guns of the Opposition, now in Cambridge, where a certain amount of teaching 
which have been putting up a heavy barrage of criticism can continue. But the School’s unique services in the past 
on the lines of “ sacrificing South African lives ” for non- have been to those who cannot afford to be whole-time 
South African interests and of compelling the youth of the students or to follow their lecturers into evacuated 
Union to fight Britain’s imperialist battles. General Smuts —_ quarters. The School has not neglected this side of its re- 
was able—very effectively—to point to statements made by sponsibilities. It has acquired temporary premises in 
Mr Pirow during his term of office in which he pledged London, where evening classes are given, and it is now 
support not merely to British territories to the north, but in process of demonstrating that scholarship can surmount 
to Portuguese East Africa as well, and the Government’s difficulties by arranging a full programme of public 
categorical undertaking not to resort tocompulsion destroys lectures on “ Problems of Federation,” “ Approaches to 
the whole basis of the Opposition’s appeal to “ little South Peace,” and other subjects. These will be given at Cart- 
Africanism” (to use a Boer War analogy). However, wright Hall, Canterbury Gardens, W.C.1. This enterprise 
behind the immediate question of making political capital deserves both applause and support. 


The Future of Spain 


(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


T would be somewhat optimistic to belittle the present Army. These, together with about a million killed in the 
German influence in Spain. Apart from military in- war, 400,000 exiles and about a million in concentration 
fluence (German planes “bought” by General Franco camps, make a total of about 3,000,000 taken from the fac- 


from Hitler at the end of the Spanish war are still there tories and the fields. aie 
with their German personnel), political influence is far One of the remarkable facts in the economic situation 


from disappearing. Political agents, members of the is the paralysis of Catalan industry. (Before the war its 
Gestapo, are very active, and an extensive and efficient production was estimated at 6,800 million _ pesetas 
organisation keeps the Press well supplied with German (£189,000,000) compared with 4,000 millions (£111,000,000) 
news. Although it is not easy for Spain to trade with Ger- for the rest of Spain, most of it from the Basque Country.) 
many, commercial connections are not entirely severed. The Catalan factory owners, particularly in the textile in- 
Only recently Herr Wohltat, one of Hitler’s economic ad- dustry, have run into difficult times. A couple of months 
visers, paid a visit to Spain, possibly to follow up his visit ago 140 of them were court-martialled on a charge of selling 
in May last year with a German economic mission. Spanish goods at prices above those officially fixed, and sentenced 
war factories are producing arms whose destination can be to terms of imprisonment ranging from six to twenty years. 
guessed from the fact that in some instances, e.g. anti-air- They were all wealthy people, well known for their Con- 
craft guns, they bear German inscriptions. While it may well servative ideas. 
be that German influence upon Spain in international poli- According to reports from the Madrid correspondent of 
tics has waned, the contrary seems to be true of Italian influ- The New York Times, France was willing to place orders 
ence. Italian military missions are attached to the Spanish with the Catalan factories, as she did in 1914-18, but has 
Army. Italy has placed orders with several Spanish factories, met with the opposition of the Spanish Government. The 
and some of their products, bearing Italian trade marks, are opinion prevalent among Catalan industrialists is that the 
sent to Italy and re-exported as Italian goods. move of the Spanish Government to prevent Catalan in- 
In military and economic matters, too, there are signifi- dustry from working freely has two objects in view. The 
cant signs. Spain has her fortified line along the northern immediate object is inspired by the Germans, who, as they 
frontier. The fortifications built eighteen months ago at the cannot avail themselves of the product of these factories, 
Basque end of the Pyrenees are now being extended to the are at least determined to prevent France from doing SO. 
Catalan frontier. Several thousand Catalan prisoners, in The other, a long-term policy, is to weaken Catalonia, since 
labour battalions, are engaged in this work. Only recently, it is assumed that her agitation for self-government 1s t 
on January 6th, the Air Minister stated that 2,000 pilots outcome of her economic expansion. 
were required by the end of 1940, and 4,000 by the end of This is only one instance of the evolution towards radi- 
1941. Nearly half a million men are still retained in the calism shown by the Falange party, following m the 
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steps of Nazism. The Law of Syndical Unity, held up some 
time ago on account of Traditionalist opposition, was passed 
at last on February Ist. All workers’ and employers’ organi- 
gations are merged into a single syndicate or economic union. 
The full text is not available in this country at the moment 
of writing, but the law seems likely to meet with opposi- 
tion from both sides. There were a number of Christian syn- 
dicates in Navarre and Castile, which of course are now 
suppressed, their members coming under the control of the 
comparatively radical Falangists. On the other hand, the 
powerful industrialist organisations (like the Basque Liga de 
Productores de Vizcaya, and the Catalan Fomento del Tra- 
bajo Nacional), which always resented bureaucratic interfer- 
ence, will no doubt be further exasperated by a measure 
which commits to a handful of doctrinaires the entire 
economic life of Spain. 

The ranks of Falange now include old Marxists and 
anarchists. People have been surprised to find that the old 
members of the anarchist organisations in Catalonia— 
most of them immigrants from south-eastern Spain—have 
now become the rank and file of the Falange Party; 
and only recently the Madrid newspaper Arriba 
Espana! was driven to explain why Marxists were given 
“shirt and protection” in the Falange Party—“ after all, 
they were all Spaniards.” One of the prominent Falangist 
leaders, Sr. Gimenez Caballero, a member of the Falange 
National Council and a professor of Madrid University, ex- 
plained in an article on the Nazi-Soviet Pact, that Russia 
and the Communists were no longer Red, and that the only 
dangerous Reds in Spain were Liberals friendly towards 
the Western democracies. 


Catalans and Basques 


Traditionalism, with its ‘“anti-European, proudly 
anachronistic outlook,” is rooted in Navarre, just as 
Falangism is rooted in the small provincial towns of central 
Castile. Both countries, for geographical reasons, are not 
open to much foreign intercourse. This is not the case with 
the Basques at the western end of the Pyrenees, or with the 
Catalans at the eastern end and along the Mediterranean 
coast. Both seafaring nations, they have in the course of 
history come into touch with many foreign peoples. Euro- 
pean influences have filtered into the Peninsula through 
the passes at both ends of the Pyrenees, and Arabic influence 
is practically non-existent there, in contrast to central and 
southern Spain. That is why the Catalans and Basques 
may be considered two of the strongest cables attaching 
the Spanish ship to Europe. German influence, fomenting 
ancestral antagonisms, has induced the present rulers of 
Spain to continue the series of fruitless efforts to “ unify ” 
Spain by suppressing the national characteristics of both 
these peoples. 

To imagine that the Catalans and Basques are actuated 
only by a selfish desire to break away from Spain would be 
entirely to misinterpret their national movements. Just as 
much as Castile, they have a plan of their own for the 
Peninsula. The Castilian plan is to suppress all differences 
between the nationalities there and rule them under a cen- 
tralised government by uniformist methods. The Catalan 
and Basque plan is to recognise each nationality and its 
tight to self-government, and to create an organic unity 
among them, drawing them together to co-operate in certain 
common efforts. 

It is the quarrel of agrarian, Falangist Castile with demo- 
cratic and industrial Catalonia and the Basque country. The 
exponents of the Falangist doctrine have described it as 
4 patriotic struggle of the provincial agricultural communi- 
ties of central Spain to preserve her traditional spirit against 
modern influences from the industrial concentrations of the 
periphery. ‘These influences are those of liberals and demo- 
crats—which means the spirit of Western Europe—but for 
the present the Catalans and Basques have been forced out 
of the picture. 
j For over a hundred years Spain has not been able to pro- 
ee of her ills. During the nineteenth century 
_ torn by incessant strife. There were no less than 
civil oo eam four changes of regime and two 
rs, followed in the Present century by six pronuncia- 

entos, three changes of regime and another civil war. 
“ost of these upheavals affected only what might be de- 
a as the political and administrative superstructure of 
in a State. Behind them profound developments 
re place, fostering the revival of the non-Castilian 
to alities—a cultural revival first, then a political move- 

Tragic “ invertebrate ” Spain has produced no solution for 
— The solution may be to “vertebrate” Spain, to ex- 

ge artificial uniformity for organic unity. The struggle 
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between agriculturists and industrialists can only be solved 
by a wider and more generous conception of co-ordination 
between the two types of economy. 


American Price History 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT ] 


For some five years, that is, since the end of 1934, the 
annual averages of prices put out by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics show a narrowness of movement which compares 
with that of 1922-29, a period when prices were remarkably 
stable, and when it was often asserted (abroad) that the 
Federal Reserve System had mastered the art of controlling 
the price level. This phenomenon is the more remarkable, for 
in the recent period production has experienced a number of 
sharp and well-defined cycles. 


BuREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS : INCLUSIVE PRICE INDEX 


(1926 = 100) 
1922... 97 | 19006... 100) 198 ... G) i196 ... G 
1993 ... 100 | 1927... Bs ... @| Ke ... &B 
19934... S| 198... S| 1956... TH) te .. B 
1995... 106 1928 ... D| 15 ... @) ee... 


Taking non-agricultural prices separately, i.e. all commo- 
dities except farm products and foods, it will be seen that 
industrial prices have been notably stable, especially since 
1933. 

COMMODITY PRICES (EXCLUDING FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS) 

(1926 = 100) 


1922 ... 102 | 1926 ... 100 | He 70 | 1936... 80 
1923 ... 104 | 1927 94 | 1933 Th) See es OS 
1924 ... 98 | 1928 ... 93 1934 ... 78) 1938 ... 82 
1925 ... 103 | 1929 ... 92) 1935 ... 78 | 1939 ... 81 


Except for the early part of the recovery period, these 
prices have been steady. The recent steadiness, in fact, is in 
relative contrast with the 1922-29 period. 

Reference to the price index for farm products, however, 
gives quite a different set of impressions. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


(1926 = 100) 
1922 ... 94, 1926 ... 100; 1932 ... 48; 1936 ... 81 
1923 ... 99/1927 ... 99 | 1933 ... 51 | 1937 ... 86 
1924 ... 100 | 1928 ... 106 1934 ... 65 | 1938 ... 69 
1925 ... 109 | 1929 ... 105 1935 ... 79 | 1939 ... 65 


The rise from 1921 to 1925 was about 20 per cent.; but 
from the extreme low point to the extreme high point of that 
cycle, about 40 per cent, In the recent cycle the rise from 
1932 to 1937 was about 80 per cent.; and, taking the extreme 
months (41 in February, 1933, and 94 in March, 1937), the 
rise was 120 per cent. 


The Impact of War 


At the outbreak of the war last year there was a sharp rise 
in the prices of both farm products and agricultural com- 
modities. The greater part of this was in the first fortnight 
of September. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Commodities except 


Farm Farm Products 
1939 Products and Foods 
PI a casscrciinecieis 61 80 
September § ........000- 69 82 
COI soaks ccdeescccccs 67 84 
NOVGGRDER ...0ccccccccess 67 84 
II ook ccccciccccci 68 84 
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The composite index rose from 75 in August to 79 
in September, and did not change in the ensuing three 
months. While the prices of industrial commodities held their 
September gains, those of farm products began to sag umme- 
diately. The decline in some since their autumn high has 
been considerable. 


1939 High 1940 Price 

$ 
SD tikkciee Sept.6 ... 9-20 ton. 12. ..... 3° 
BMD . sovescete .. J -09} a RE” ‘os. -063 
ae Sept.6 ... ‘053 oe oss *04} 
BED vasavsius Nov. 2 ... 30 hae bss *214 


On the other hand, grains continued to rise in price into 
December, largely owing to reports of another drought; 
and cotton, wool and silk continued high; so did hides. Both 
tin and rubber, whose prices rose violently in September, 
have since relapsed. 


Downtrend in Farm Prices 


To sum up, in August, 1939, the price index of farm 
products was not only down 30 per cent. from its 1937 top, 
but was also lower than at any time since the middle of 1934, 
i.e. about 5 years; and the dispersion between the farm pro- 
ducts index and the non-agricultural index (19 points) was 
unusually wide. Nor has the subsequent rise in both sets of 
prices materialiy lessened this spread. 

The broad decline in farm prices from 106 in 1928 to 48 
in 1932 was comparable to the decline from 158 in 1919 to 
88 in 1921. The subsequent relapse from 86 in 1937 to 65 
in 1939, while less severe than either of the two major 
collapses, was much more drastic than the minor interim fall 
of the ’20’s. It seems not impossible to consider the move- 
ment of farm prices 1932-37-39 as a cycle, and, indeed, one 
of the great cycles, in farm prices of our history. While all 
sorts of forces probably played a part—restrictions, with- 
holdings, increased demand, credit expansion, exchange rates, 
speculation, and so on, it seems not unlikely that this was 
essentially a weather cycle—that the great upturn was basic- 
ally caused by drought, and the great downturn by the 
breaking of the drought. 

In non-agricultural prices, the record is quite inconclusive. 
In the initial rebound from 1921 there was an advance from 
97 in March, 1922, to 111 in March, 1923, which in scope 
was not unlike the rebound from 66 in March, 1933, to 79 in 
March, 1934. March, 1933, was a definite top, and from that 
date there was a continuous decline (rather ragged and un- 
even at first) for a decade. Since March, 1934, the con- 
spicuous feature of non-agricultural prices has been their 
relative steadiness. One reason may be that, while wages were 
rising in the ’20’s, labour costs and unit taxes were generally 
falling; while in the ’30’s taxation has increased steeply, 
and rather sketchy data suggest that there has not been any 
general decline in unit labour costs. On the whole, it seems 
probable that taxation, labour policy, social charges, etc., are 
all working in the direction of higher non-agricultural prices. 
and that, while this tendency is combated by the cheapening 
processes of technology, the forces so far have merely 
neutralised each other. 

The December Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production was 128—a figure higher than in any month of 
1929 or 1936-37. Between November and December the un- 
adjusted index actually fell 4 points, from 124 to 120, while 
the index, adjusted to allow for usual seasonal changes, rose 
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4 points to 128. If anything in the future can be 
certain, it is that the adjusted index will be lower in March 
than it was in December. On this there is unanimity, 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-5 = 100: adjusted for seasonal) 


Dec., Nov., Dec, 
1938 1939 1930 
industrial production, total 104 124 128 
Manufactures .................. 104 124 129 
SEY cGbaghivasesesessnse 92 130 140 
Ee Avesnavéinvvess 114 118 120 
SE vadankicudbbsbisesscaverss 110 124 118 
Construction contracts, total ... 96 83 89 
NEEL. diicnabicanéissaensesss 57 61 65 
IEE is bitiniisveyecgasssense: 128 101 108 
Factory employment, total ... 94-4 103-4 
Durable goods .........cccccce0s 83-7 97-3 
Non-durable goods ........... 104-7 109-2 
Factory payrolls, total ......... 87:1 101-8 
IE ONES dinvecdeoesscssss 79-6 101-3 
Non-durable goods ............ 95°4 102-4 
Freight car loadings, total . 69 82 78 
Of which, miscellaneous .... 74 89 89 
Department store sales ......... 89 95 96 
Department store stocks ...... 66 71 


* Preliminary. 


New Lessons for Eire 
|¥ROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT ]} 


‘THE ratepayers of Dublin and other large towns are being 
asked to shoulder a very heavy burden on account of th 
growing volume of unemployment caused by the war. This 
unemployment does not reflect interruption of work by men 
already employed in the towns so much as the influx o 
unemployed from the countryside. In normal times the greater 
number of these rural unemployed would emigrate to Great 
Britain. Now, however, emigration is interrupted, and th 
constant stream of labour that has flowed from the run 
areas for over a hundred years is, for the first time, dammed 
up in the Irish towns. In spite of all that the Government 
has done to encourage industry, there are not sufficient open- 
ings in urban occupations for the rural unemployed, and 
there is a grave danger of our developing what has been 
described by Mr McEntee, the new Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, as a “ dole-sodden proletariat.” 

The occasion on which Mr McEntee used this phrase wes 
the annual meeting of the Federation of Irish Manufac- 
turers. This is an event when the representatives of Irish 
industry, most of whom have flourished under the shelter of 
a high and not very discriminating protection, come together 
to advertise their qualities, to air their grievances, and, & 
a rule, to ask for further favours. ‘The Minister for Industry 
and Commerce is invariably entertained to dinner, and it his 
been interesting to study the development of the Ministerial 
post-prandial speeches in the last few years. Mr Lemass, the 
late Minister, had become more and more critical of his hosts 
year by year. This year his place was taken by Mr McEntee 
and a change in the speech was noticeable. The change wi 
that, whereas Mr Lemass used to castigate his audience with 
whips, Mr McEntee chose to castigate it with scorpion. 
He made it perfectly clear that the protected industrialists 
had duties to the community as well as rights, that no abus 
of their privileged position would be tolerated and that no 
rise in the price of their products would be permitted in the 
difficult circumstances of war. 

These home truths were no doubt unpleasant hearing for 
the Minister’s hosts, who might have reflected that all they 
had done was to derive a perfectly legitimate profit from th 
position in which they had been placed by the Minister 
his colleagues. If business men are given a complete) 
sheltered market and welcomed as the architects of a De 
industrialised paradise, they can scarcely be blamed if thé 
play the game according to the accepted rules and profit by 
their position to the utmost. The fact is that the Gove 
are beginning to realise some of the weaknesses of their 
long drive towards self-sufficiency. Some of the Ministers 
the more intelligent and intellectually honest ones—are 
ing the courage to admit the error of their ways. The ¥# 
has administered a healthy dose of realism to Irish politi 
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Less will be heard in future about the possibility of alter- 
native export markets, the blessings of self-sufficiency and 
the intolerable disadvantages inflicted by external trade. With 
the dissipation of the mists of unreality which befogged the 
resent Government's early years, the dependence of the 
country on the development of agricultural exports is becom- 
ing apparent even to some of the Ministers. 
Another lesson in realism that is being learnt is that in the 
world the dividing lines between politics and 
economics and between peace and war are becoming very 
blurred. In the nineteenth century the general prevalence of 
low tariffs and free exchanges made it possible for small 
countries to build up extensive export markets in specialised 
ucts. To-day, however, the conditions no longer prevail. 
International trade is nowhere conducted on the basis of 
comparative prices in a free market. Everywhere power 
politics is using trade as one of its weapons of defence or 
attack, and economic relations are coming to be determined 
more and more in terms of political good or bad will. ‘The 
prosperity of the smaller nations is becoming more precarious. 
Since the beginning of the war Eire has had more than 
one reminder that the golden age of the last war is not going 
to be repeated. The latest of these is the arrangement by 
which Irish livestock are to be purchased at fixed prices by 
the British Ministry of Food. If the war succeeds in 
demonstrating to the politicians and the public the inter- 
dependence of neighbouring economic systems, it may open 
the door to more sanity in international dealings when peace 
is restored. Meanwhile, the heavy strain imposed by the war 
on the resources of the country can be eased only in propor- 
tion to the degree to which agricultural exports can be stimu- 
lated, which depends, in its turn, upon the needs of the 
British public and the disposition of the Ministry of Food. 


Fanuary 27th, 


Optimism in Italy 
[FROM OUR TURIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE rise in share prices has continued since October. The 
changes, according to the index of 30 active securities 
quoted on the Milan Stock Exchange, published daily by the 
Sera (not Corriere della Sera as was misprinted in my last 
letter), are as follows: — 


July, Oct. 9, Dec. 1, 

1938 1939 1939 
ETE reer rer 645 807 866 
cea camiidetc sed bhi 510 597 713 
Mines: iron and steel ......... 312 324 389 
Engineering and motor-cars... 244 328 400 
I cick ccaih pensbdadoece ees 284 316 336 
| SERS ee ee 425 554 601 
Land and real estate ............ 140 164 174 
sc cnccnnwiisadésie 538 810 828 


A lively debate has taken place in the daily and financial 
Press on the causes of the rise. Those who saw in the rise a 
symptom of a flight from the lira have asked for some 
restriction or taxation on speculative dealings. Others, per- 
haps representative of a more general opinion, have pointed 
to the increasing profitableness of industry and to the more 
favourable balance of international payments as guarantees 
for the stability of the lira and for the genuineness of the 

trend. 

What is the opinion of the Treasury and of the /stituto 
per la Ricostruzione Industriale, whose influence in Italy is 
now—like that of similar bodies in foreign countries—of the 
utmost importance in the fixing of the level and trend of 
Stock Exchange securities? That official circles do not view 
the optimistic trend adversely may be surmised from the big 
sue Of 900 million lire of shares of Finsider, which will 
bring the issued capital of this huge concern from 900 to 
1800 million lire (about £23 millions at the present official 
tate of exchange), and will put it ahead of all Italian joint- 

companies. 

The Finsider (Societa finanziaria siderurgica) is a financial 
ncern which controls four big iron and steel, engineering 
and electrical companies: Jilva; Terni; Dalmine; Siac 
Gornigliano) ; and two mining companies, Ferromin and 

mifer. On December 31, 1938, the group possessed con- 

ted assets of 3,140 million lire, of which 1,752 millions 
Were invested in industrial fixed plants, 601 millions were 
kin trade and new works, 74 millions cash, 567 millions 
credits, 112 millions securities, and 34 millions miscellaneous. 
ties (sums due to banks, trade creditors, mortgagors, 

) amounted to 1,088 millions; capital was 1,521 millions; 

Feserves 531 millions. 
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Mass Produced Steel 


The 1937 production of the group and the limit which it 
is estimated will be reached when the 900 million lire new 
capital will be fully utilised are as follows: Minerals, 710,000 
and 1,200,000 tons, respectively; pig iron, 570,000 and 
1,560,000 tons, respectively; steel 915,000 and 1,700,000 tons, 
respectively; steel tubes, 81,000 and 185,000 tons, respec- 
tively; cement, 215,000 and 250,000 tons, respectively; lignite, 
150,000 and 500,000 tons, respectively; and electrical energy, 
1,225,000,000 and 2,100,000,000 kwh., respectively. In 
minerals, pig iron, steel and steel tubes will eventually supply 
about three-quarters of total Italian production. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the programme of 
this concern is its change in the method of steel production. 
Instead of utilising mostly, as in the past, broken iron and 
scraps, the two Finsider controlled J/va and Siac companies 
now produce 310,000 tons of steel, and will produce 1,250,000 
tons, directly from minerals. There are two reasons for this: 
to free Italy from the compulsion to import broken iron and 
scraps, mainly from France and the United States, imports 
which may become impossible and are now for several reasons 
difficult; and to reduce the cost of production to a com- 
petitive international level. To this end mass production is 
necessary. Therefore an Act of January 19, 1939, reserved to 
the Ilva and Siac companies, in addition to their standard 
production in the base period (July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937), 
the total future national increase in production up to a 
maximum of 2,500,000 tons. 

The executives of the Finsider group are sanguine about 
the scheme. They say that, as 15 per cent. of the present 
production (and probably more than 30 per cent. in 1940) 
of Dalmine tubes is sold at competitive prices in foreign 
markets, without any dumping or subsidy from internal 
consumers, the same will happen to the steel production. 
The Cornigliano (Siac) and Piombino-Bagnoli (J/va) indus- 
trial plants are of ultra-modern type; and, owing to their 
situation on the sea coast, the freight cost of minerals and 
coal should be at a minimum. The Finsider is controlled by 
the I.R.I., and this is certainly one of the foremost State 
ventures in the world. Carefully planned on autarkic prin- 
ciples, it is also a concern the sponsors of which claim to 
be on a strictly competitive basis. 


January 17th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


GERMANY’S railway difficulties have been common talk since 
before the war. It is important that they should not be 
exaggerated. For nearly two years before the war began, the 
volume of goods traffic on the German railways had been 
running above the high level of 1929, while, on the other 
hand, rolling stock, the permanent way and other equipment 
had been neglected. The programme of repairs and replace- 
ments was hardly under way when war came. 

Then the strain was intensified. The destruction of a 
great part of the Polish railways, and the re-routing of trade 
with South-Eastern Europe from sea to land transport, 
added to the burden caused by the mobilisation of the 
German Armies, first in the East and then in the West. 
There were several serious accidents; an unusual spell of 
cold weather caused disproportionate transport difficulties; 
and, in some Allied comment, there was the belief that 
Germany’s transport system was close to breakdown. 

Actually, no such breakdown is in sight. Officially it is 
still intended to carry out a Four-Year Railway Plan to 
bring in 6,000 new locomotives and 100,000 new goods 
waggons. This would ease the strain very much. Moreover, 
no verdict on Germany’s transport system which looks only 
at the railways can be adequate. Traffic on inland waterways 
plays a more important rdle in Germany than in almost 
any other country. Since 1929 the course of the Old Reich’s 
traffic has been as follows : — 


Railway 
Goods (millions of tons) Passengers 
Inland (millions of 
Reichsbahn waterways tickets) 
PE Sinus eheceteess 486 111 1,980 
SME Giasbaidexsacesa>e 280 74 1,352 
aa 499 133 1,808 
SE siababbiivseancnewe 519 146 1,976 


The objective of the Nazi Government in its transport 
policy is shown by the following estimate of the share 
taken by the three different means of transport of the total 
goods carried in 1929 and 1938:— 


1929 1938 
SD aces nd abi badebonteei 80-7 76:9 
Inland waterways ......-.++.. 18-5 21-6 
OnE CEOMOPOTIS .........20060. 0-8 1-5 


That is, the maintenance programme of the railways was 
neglected in part at least because of the development of 
inland waterways destined to carry the additional traffic 
during the re-armament period and later in wartime. (Most 
road transport, and all long distance road transport, has 
been suspended for the duration of the war.) From 1929 to 
1937 the number of locomotives in use fell from 24,956 
to 22,473, and the number of goods waggons from 641,527 
to 574,999. In 1938 the number of locomotives again fell to 
about 22,000, but the number of goods waggons increased. 
The latest estimate (for June, 1939) puts the number of 
goods waggons at 655,000, which includes some 60,000 
waggons in Austria and the Sudetenland. 

The pertinent question—apart from the development of 
canals, etc.—is how the German railways have managed to 
carry a larger load in spite of a decline in rolling stock. 
The answer is that, in some respects, operational efficiency 
has improved markedly. The average loading capacity of 
waggons has been increased; the average time taken for 
goods journeys has been cut. In 1929 each waggon was 
“turned round” on the average in 4.3 days: in the first 
six months of 1939 the average “turn around ” was 4 days 
only. The “velocity of circulation” of the Reich’s goods 
waggons must be considered as well as their actual number. 

On the other side of the account, however, there is the 
lack of repairs. The average age of Germany’s goods waggons 
is 21 years—several years above the normal in other 
countries. Locomotives are used for unusually long periods 
without repairs; the mileage done by locomotives between 
repairs rose from 115,000 kilometres in 1934 to 124,000 
kilometres in 1937. 

The main problem then is replacement. For the moment 
increased technical efficiency and deliberate neglect of repairs 
are enabling the German railways to meet the enormous 
demands made upon them. Shortly before the war, an 
authoritative German source estimated the actual shortage 
of railway loading capacity at 15 to 20 per cent., or roughly 
85,000 goods waggons, and the greatest number of trucks 
ordered by the Reichsbahn in any one year amounted to 


17,279 in 1927. On the face of it, the productive capacity of 
the German locomotive and waggon industry is sufficient 
to turn out the 6,000 locomotives and 100,000 goods 
waggons planned for the four years 1940-43. But when th 
first increased replacement orders were placed at the begin. 
ning of 1939, the execution of the orders was delayed by 
lack of material. , 

It remains to be seen whether the industry will be abl 
to execute the new and bigger orders under war conditions. 
A considerable part of the industry has been working fo, 
exports to oversea countries. The original programme fo, 
the reconstruction of the railway system in the Old Reich, 
in Austria and the Sudetenland is no longer comprehensive, 
because of the need for railway reconstruction in Poland, 
and because of the additional loads to be carried from th 
Balkans and Russia. 

At present a severe reduction in passenger traffic, a furthe 
speeding up of loading and discharging, and permission to 
overload waggons by one ton above their normal capacity are 
the remedies being adopted to solve acute difficulties; and 
the difficulties will considerably lessen when the rivers and 
canals again become fully navigable in the spring. 

Nor are Germany’s ingenious solutions for this problem 
confined to technical improvements in operation and th 
development of waterways. Experiments in __ transport 
organisation have been introduced, such as the formation of 
transport co-operatives or pools in various industries, as 
well as in wholesale and retail trade. The short-term 
remedies, of course, such as overloading, speeding up, and 
the longer use of locomotives will increase the wear and tear 
o:1 material. And there is a shortage of skilled personnel; 
Nazi conquests have raised the length of German railways 
from 54,000 kilometres to nearly 80,000. 

Even so, as long as there are no large-scale military opera 
tions on land, Germany will probably be able to reorganis 
the entire transport system by carefully balancing rail and 
waterway traffic. Meanwhile, in order to reduce the pressure 
on rolling stock Germany is trying to secure goods waggons 
from neutral countries. The Government has succeeded in 
getting 200 waggons from Sweden to carry coal from th 
German pitheads to Baltic ports; and discussions with 
Belgium with the same aim have so far reached no 
conclusion. 

* * * 


Ersatz.—-During the week ended January 28 the new 
loans amounting to Rm. 60 millions were issued and on 
January 30th another loan of Rm. 50 millions wa 
announced. The purpose of these loans is to increase th 
capacity of electricity generating and coal-mining conm- 
panies. They reflect the great development of costly ersatz 
industries. The capital of the Deutsche Fettsaeurewerk 
GmbH was recently increased from Rm. 0.6 million to Rm.7 
millions. It has now become known that this company wil 
manufacture synthetic fatty acids from the paraffin that i 
a by-product in the manufacture of synthetic petrol. 
Synthetic petrol manufactured by the Fischer-Tropsch 
method is said to yield 60,000 to 70,000 tons of paraffin 
annually; of this, by ogygenation, roughly 30.000 tons of 
fatty acids may be manufactured, to be used in soap making 

To convert potato leaves into cellulose, and finally into 
paper, the Solanum GmbH has been founded. It is forecast 
that, eventually, half the total demand for newsprint and 
other printing paper will be manufactured from potat0 
leaves. 

* * * 


Wholesale and Retail Trade.—A decree has beet 
issued forbidding the establishment of new wholesale bus- 
nesses. Until January 1, 1942, new businesses will need th 
sanction of the Ministry, but the decree does not includ 
import and export trades. It is officially explained 
traders compelled to close down on account of reduced tuft- 
over will be protected against undue competition when thf 
are enabled to reopen their businesses after the war. 

A similar decree relating to retail trade, which was 
enforced last April, has now been amended, and will be tk 
basis for a complete reorganisation of retail trading. Is 
brief, there is to be another drive to centralise retail 
Meanwhile, a number of measures are intended to safegu 
retail shops whose turnover has been cut down by rationing 
The other most important measure is a rent allowance 
the premises of all shopkeepers called to the colours. 
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Should a Railway Tell ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


$ir,—On Friday last the daily travellers by the L.N.E.R. 
from Gerrard’s Cross to Marylebone found their train late 
and, when it arrived, very crowded. For a long time (even 
before the war) the service has been growing less punctual 
and less reliable; and with some trains we have learnt to 
count ourselves lucky if on a half-hour’s journey we are 
not more than 10-15 minutes late, We therefore assumed that 
this was ordinary unpunctuality, pushed our way into the 
carriages, and stood, where we could find standing room, 
prepared for forty-five minutes of discomfort. 


We were wrong, for one had to stand for two hours and 
a quarter. Somewhere not far from Marylebone there was, 
although we did not know it, a track fault which had dis- 
organised the whole line and involved nearly two hours’ 
delay. If we had known that, we had other routes by which 
we could have got to London. A train for Paddington came 
in soon after we left. We could have taken that. From 
Uxbridge the Metropolitan runs to Baker Street, and it 
would have been easy for us to reach Uxbridge by road. 
But the officials told us nothing; allowed us without a word 
of warning to set out, standing in crowded carriages, on a 
two and a quarter hours’ journey; slammed the doors on us, 
and sent us off. 


In due course we reached Wembley—the last station before 
Marylebone. Here, if we had known the truth, we could 
have left the train and walked a short distance to the Metro- 
politan; but thinking we were near journey’s end we stayed 
where we were; travelled a few hundred yards out of the 
station and were there left by the company stationary for 
about an hour before the train moved on again. Finally, we 
got to Marylebone one and three-quarter hours behind time. 
If we had been told at Wembley we should have been saved 
an hour’s delay. But we were told not a word. 


The anger of the passengers was caused not by the break- 
down but by the silence, by the apparently deliberate and 
certainly purposeless concealment of the truth. No other 
industry would treat its customers so contemptuously 
because none has monopoly in its bones, as the railways have 
it. They say in effect: “ You have to use our line. So pay 
your fare; ask no questions; take what service we choose 
to give you; and when we make a mess of things don’t 
expect us to tell you anything or take any trouble to miti- 
gate your discomfort.” 


Only a few days before this incident a passenger at 
Gerrard’s Cross had asked an official how late his train 
was likely to be. He was told 15 minutes. He waited for it 
an hour and a half and spent the next few days in bed with 
achill. It is this frank, candid, open attitude of theirs which 
makes the British Railway the best-loved institution in the 
ose and turns your railway director into the idol of the 

ple. 


Yours, etc., 


SUBURBANITE. 
Gerrard’s Cross. 


The Economics of War 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir—Recent speeches and publications on our economic 
at home and overseas—give the impression that 

We are still apt to confuse the real issue in stressing too much 
cial aspect. Actually, as the Germans realised some 

Yeats ago, the problem is primarily one of physical quantities 
goods required—and of “ man-hours,” and the aim 
therefore, be so to harness the “ man-hours” avail- 

& to obtain the maximum results in the shortest time. 


~ this, financial, commercial and political machinery must 
A » but it must be regarded primarily as machinery. 
a example is the varied use of the term “ inflation.” 

long as the Government controls the supplies of materials 
ur, as well as the quantities and direction of the 


and labo 
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products, and uses its power to pump into and extract from 
the community money, inflation cannot occur, and the actual 
volume of money pumped into or extracted out is 
irrelevant, provided this reciprocating operation is con- 
tinuously controlled: this is primarily a political question, 
and is the method used in Germany, being one of the 
reasons why the earlier prophecies of mere orthodox 
economists that German economy could not long sustain an 
armaments drive have been completely falsified. 


With regard to overseas trade, a similar approach is indi- 
cated. Our aim should be to obtain the maximum volume of 
products (i.e. of foreign “ man-hours”) in return for the 
minimum volume (i.e. our own “ man-hours”): this means 
a careful study of markets and all our productive capacity 
and, if need be, closer grouping of our individual efforts. 
It also means that, if we can use—by triangular trade methods 
—the “man hours” of our dependent or associated terri- 
tories, this is of advantage to us, in that we therefore divert 
less of our own effort. 


But imports are not our only aim. We also want to 
damage German trade. In this sense our aim should be to 
see that Germany expends as much “ man-hours ” as possible 
to obtain as few foreign “ man-hours” as possible. This is 
particularly important, as Germany has no credits overseas 
(i.e, no call on foreign “ man-hours”), and so must be 
forced to squander her own. (This means, in fact, that the 
Nazis’ great pride that they rely only on “ work” is, in 
fact, their main weakness.) 


In other words, we must make German purchase markets 
dear and selling markets cheap. It is not a question so much 
of whether we lose (financially) in achieving this, but rather 
of how much effort Germany wastes thereby. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, W.6. M. ZVEGINTZOV. 
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The Railway Agreement 


HE terms of the financial arrangements between the 

Government, the four main line railways and Lon- 
don Transport have been described as a compromise, 
which reduces the potential earnings of the undertakings 
and provides minimum returns. It is a compromise, how- 
ever, which is unmistakably favourable to the companies 
and their stockholders. A month ago, we recorded that 
the market was making no attempt to discount the pos- 
sibility of such a settlement. On Thursday this week, it 
awoke, rather belatedly, to the fact that the plan, 
although complicated in detail, was plain enough in 
promise. 

There are three basic features in the scheme. It intro- 
duces, for the period of Government control, a pool 
embracing the main lines and London Transport. The net 
revenues of the five undertakings will be credited to this 
pool and redistributed in agreed proportions, the propor- 
tions being those existing between the minimum sums 
guaranteed to the companies by the Government. These 
minimum guarantees, which form the second feature in the 
scheme, are equal to the average net revenues for the three 
years 1935-37 for the railways, and io the actual net 
revenue of London Transport for its latest year to June 
last. The total involved in these guarantees is approxi- 
mately £40 millions. Thirdly, the agreement provides for 
the equal sharing of any excess of net revenues over 
£434 millions between the Government and the five 
undertakings, up to a limit of £684 millions. So much for 
the broad outline. In the stage between £40 millions and 
£434 millions, the undertakings will divide the whole of 
the excess of £34 millions, in proportion to the net 
revenues which are guaranteed to them. After that point, 
when any excess is shared equally between the Govern- 
ment and the companies, the maximum potential revenue 
for any one undertaking is its standard revenue as defined 
under the 1921 Act, and for the Board the amount neces- 
sary to cover 534 per cent. standard interest on the “C” 
stock. The contributions to the pool necessary to pro- 
vide these standard revenues, which themselves total £56 
millions, would amount approximately to £684 millions. 
Thus, the railways are still entitled to their standard rev- 
enues, if they can earn them, but the total net revenues 
of the undertakings actually required to cover them is 
increased owing to the fact that the Government takes half 
of any excess of net revenues over £434 millions. The 
critical point at which standard revenues would be cov- 
ered is £684 millions, and any excess above this level is 
taken by the Government. 

As a result of the pooling scheme, the separate work- 
ing results of the five constituent undertakings will no 
longer be ascertainable. Further, revenues from road trans- 
port investments and from railways in Ireland will fall 
outside the arrangements. If it is assumed that these non- 
controlled net revenues are maintained at approximately 
£1 million, it follows that the undertakings can count 
on a minimum disposable revenue of £41 millions. Cer- 
tain qualifications, however, still remain. First, the Pool 
is chargeable with the cost of restoring war damage up 
to a limit of £10 millions in any one year, but, since the 
actual cost may be greater, the constituent undertakings 
themselves would still be left with the contingent risk 
of obtaining compensation for any excess cost over this 
figure. The guarantee is thus, in effect, £40 millions net 


revenue, plus the first £10 millions of war damage, 
Secondly, the undertakings are to repay the Exchequer 
a sum of between £2 and {£3 millions for A.R.P. grants, 
provided that minimum revenues are exceeded. Thirdly, 
the companies are to standardise their maintenance costs 
(and renewals) at the average level of the basic period, 
though allowance is made to cover “ altered conditions,” 
such as higher costs and increased intensity of traffic on 
certain lines. Finally, the Minister of Transport has trans- 
ferred the financial responsibility for Government con- 
trol of private wagons to the Pool. In time, this should 
be a self-balancing item, but until the proper charges and 
allowances have been determined, it may involve a net 
debit on the Pool. 

Thus the scheme is distinctly complicated, and if stock- 
holders had been compelled to work out the implica- 
tions from the general, and by no means simple, language 
of the White Paper, their conclusions might have varied 
widely. Fortunately, it is possible to give an authoritative 
indication of what the terms involve. This is set out in 
the accompanying table, which illustrates the three stages 
of division of revenues, beginning with the minimum of 
£40 millions (plus £1 million from non-controlled 
revenues), proceeding to Stage 2, at which revenues 
reach £434 millions, and tracing, in Stage 3, the various 
points at which the constituent undertakings reach their 
standard revenues. It should be pointed out that no allow- 
ance is made in the calculations for any liability of the 
undertakings for E.P.T. and that the figures are subject 
to the qualifications outlined above. The table follows:— 


DIVISION OF NET REVENUES 
(£ millions) 






















































Stage 3 (c) 
| Stage 1 | Stage 2| oe ol = 
— | (a) | ¢ Ar | At At | At At 
| S.R. |L.P.T.BIG.W.R.| L.M.S,| L.N.E. 
max. | max. max. max. max. 
Disposable | 
revenue... | £41 £446 | £46-6 | £54.13 | £60:°3 | £67-6 | £69:7d 
L.M.s.— 
Share ............ | £13-9 | £15-1 | £15-5 | £17-0 | £18-4 | £20-6 | £206 
isssscs i @ 2:3 2:7% | 4°3 5°8% | 8°1% | 81% 
L.N.E.R.— 
a . | £9°6 | £10°4 | £10-6 | £11-7 | £12-7 | £14-1 | £15:2 
2nd Pref........ 1-2 2°5 2°8% | 4:0% 4:0% | 4:0% | 40% 
MMOL, sasces Eh ous aoa 0:°6% 2-0% | 5-0 50% 
Def. Ord. wee | 157% | 4°7% 
G.W.R.— 
Share ............| £6°4| £7:0|] £7:1] £7:8]| £ £8:5| £85 
ies bike | 33 4°6% | 49% | 66% % | 8°1% | 81% 
Southern— | | | 
ee £6°6| £7-2| £7:4| £7-4 4| £74 
Def. Ord. ...... 0:8 2:7 | 3°2% | 3°2' | 3°2% 
TOTAL—FOUR 
MAIN LINES| £36-5 | £39-7 | €40-6 | £43-9 | £47-0 | £506 | €51°7 
meneame a 
L.P.T.B.— 
EE £45} £4-9| £50] £55] £ £5:5| £55 
“C” stock 1:5% 3-1% | 3°5% 55% ) %, 55% 
ee — ———— 
Pe Sawin | £410 | £446 £456 £494) £52 5 £572 
ie el 
Exchequer share... £10} £4:°7 £7°8 | £11°5 | £12°5 
Paar pe 
TORAL, ...... | £41-0 | £446 £466 | £541 | £603 £676 | £69°7 
— een — ' _ - - - eid a neem 
* Contingent Government liability if minimum not earned. (a) Guaran- 
teed minimum with addition of non-controlled net revenue. (b) Guaranteed 


minimum with addition of non-controlled net revenue, plus £312 millions. 
(c) Excess over £4319 millions and up to £68!» millions, with addition of non- 
controlled net revenue, divided equally between the Government and the 
transport undertakings. (d) Excess over £6812 millions controlled revenue 
retained entirely by the Government. 
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The table shows only the range between which earnings 
for the various marginal stocks may move under the 
scheme. But even on the basis of the guaranteed minimum, 
the marginal stocks were standing well below their justi- 
fied levels before the scheme was announced. To take one 
example, L.M.S. ordinary at Tuesday’s price of 153 would 
offer a yield of 6.35 per cent. on the guaranteed minimum 
return. In the marginal stocks shown in the table, clearly 
there will in future be a gilt-edged element and an equity 
element. The minimum net revenues—which can be re- 

rded as virtually guaranteed by the Government, since 
the only circumstance that could lead to their failure is the 
incalculable one of air-raid damage, for which specific 
compensation could not be claimed, of more than £10 mil- 
lions a year—can surely be capitalised on a 4 per cent. 
yield basis. In other words, the minimum guaranteed 
returns suggest a minimum price for L.M.S. ordinary of, 
say, 25, with corresponding minima of 30 for L.N.E.R. 
second preference, 82} for Great Western ordinary, and 
20 for Southern deferred. Incidentally, this basis of valua- 
tion could be applied with greater assurance for stocks 
which are fully covered at Stage 1. This point seems of 
particular importance for L.M.S. 1923 preference, which 
closed at 543 on Thursday, and L.N.E.R. first preference, 
at 53, while Southern preferred, at 73, should also benefit. 

But how is the equity element to be valued? Nothing 
is known of the current earnings position of the five under- 
takings, but some reasonable guesses may be made. The 
suggestion made in these columns on January 13th that 
railway earnings even superior to those of 1929 might be 
just around the corner, was not intended to be fanciful. 
Let us assume 1929 net revenues as a basis; they would, 
in fact, provide a total for the railways of £45 millions. 
This figure has then to be adjusted for the London Trans- 
port revenue position. The scheme provides for special 
adjusting payments to the Board to bring its net revenue 
for the six months ended December 31st last to the esti- 
mated level—£2,430,000—earned in the corresponding 
period of 1938. But from January Ist London Transport 
will lean heavily on the Pool, for it has already suffered 
severely from the war. Last week the Board deferred the 
consideration of an interim dividend on the “ C ” stock, and 
a full year of such conditions would plainly jeopardise its 
finances. The fall in receipts due to evacuation and the 
black-out has obviously been substantial, and a reduction 
of the order of 15 per cent. in takings, to make a frank 
guess, is by no means inconceivable. Increased petrol costs 
alone, assuming peacetime consumption, would involve 
additional costs of perhaps £600,000 in a full year. Even 
allowing for generous operating economies, these two fac- 
tors themselves suggest that, under present conditions, the 
Board’s net revenue might virtually disappear in a full 
year. Participation in the Pool, therefore, will be crucially 
important for the Board, though it will presumably have 
: = steps to ensure some positive contribution to the 
ool. 

This admittedly crude estimate of the present outlook 
for the Pool suggests that it is probably close to Stage 2— 
that is, guaranteed minimum revenues, plus £34 millions. 
If this is so, stockholders could fairly expect earnings of 
2.3 per cent. on L.M.S. ordinary, 24 per cent. on L.N.E.R. 
deferred, 4.6 per cent. on Great Western ordinary, and 
2.7 per cent. on Southern deferred. London ‘Transport 
“C” stock, with potential earnings of 3.1 per cent., 
would still be well below standard dividends. 

These figures are put forward with all reserve, but under 
Present conditions they would not appear to be extrava- 
gant. The railways are carrying heavy traffics, and Gov- 
cmment traffic is being paid for on a commercial basis. 
If they are proved reasonable by events, present prices 
of the junior stocks will be completely dwarfed. In the 
cond table an attempt has been made to estimate the 
Possibilities for the junior stocks, by capitalising the mini- 
mum return on a 4 per cent. basis, as described above, and 
“apitalising the equity element suggested by the assump- 
ton of 1929 earnings—that is, the difference between 
Stage 1 and Stage 2 earnings—on a 7 per cent. basis. 
tis seldom that the Stock Exchange receives open in- 
Mtations of this sort, though London Transport “C” 
tock would still be “frozen” at its minimum of 65 
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POTENTIAL VALUES OF MARGINAL STOCKS 
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Prices Stage 1 | Equity > 
= ” |learainas | element* 1 — 
| | capital- | capital- aleinad 
Low,| Jan. | Feb. | Feb. ised ised rove 
| 1939; il 6 8 at 4% at 7% . 
Rec MME. cccackecdun oi, 133g} 1554 1734 25 1819 43 
L.N.E. 2nd pref. ...... 712] 1314} 16 {| 1712 30 18 18 
GR acesccces 2112 3712 | Allo } 4412 8210 1812 101 
Southern def. ......... 133g| 145g | 16le 20 27 47 
London Transport ‘C’} 64 65t | 65T 65t 3712 2 601, 
* Te. difference between Stage 1 and Stage 2. + Minimum price. 


on this basis. It is worth noting, moreover, that 
under the scheme the railways will be protected against 
rising costs and certain other contingencies by the pro- 
vision of machinery to adjust rates, fares and charges to 
war conditions. This point, which raises issues of the 
utmost importance for the companies, their staffs and the 
transport user, is referred to in the White Paper in the most 
general terms. These call for amplification at the earliest 
moment. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the table 
showing the division of net revenues makes no allowance 
for Excess Profits Tax. It is understood that the question 
of the railways’ liability, if any, will be the subject of 
future discussions. But it is of interest to calculate the 
points at which E.P.T. might become chargeable. On a 
profits basis, taking the average revenues of 1936-37, the 
railways would be liable if revenues exceeded £36.8 mil- 
lions—that is, roughly, Stage 1 revenues. But on a 6 per 
cent. return on ordinary capital basis—which would put 
the standard at £50.9 millions—they would escape until 
revenues reached the maximum for L.M.S. under Stage 3. 
These points, however, are rather academic until it is 
known whether, in fact, the railways will be liable to E.P.T. 

One final point might well be considered by stock- 
holders, however, before they accept any final conclusions 
based on the scheme. The problem for the railways— 
London Transport is in a different case—is not one of 
compensation but of limiting the benefits accruing to the 
railways from increased traffics in wartime. The solution 
offered by the scheme preserves the railways’ standard 
revenue rights, but attempts to satisfy the public weal by 
permitting the Government to share jointly in any excess 
of revenues over a satisfactory minimum. Since the Gov- 
ernment is the predominant user of transport in wartime, 
this arrangement may seem satisfactory at first sight. 
But an ostentatious display of prosperity is hardly wise 
policy in wartime. The scheme will plainly invite the 
railwaymen to demand a full share in its benefits, and 
the consequences may be registered in successive increases 
in charges to keep step with increased costs. These are 
points of public policy rather than investment analysis, 
but close attention will be fastened on them wherever 
the scheme is being discussed. Investors should, therefore, 
remember that it has yet to receive Parliamentary sanc- 
tion, even though they may justifiably conclude that rail- 
way stocks are bound for higher levels. 
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Overseas Trade after the War 


S was shown in an article in The Economist last 
week, the broad outline of the course of our overseas 
trade during the present war can already be traced. A fall 
in the total volume of trade, as well as certain changes in 
its nature and direction, is inevitable. In spite of this fall 
in the volume of trade, the total value may increase as a 
result of the prospective rise in prices; and if a growth 
in the adverse balance of trade is to be avoided, as it must 
be in this war, the value of exports must be increased as 
a matter of deliberate policy. But how is Britain’s trade 
likely to fare after the war? It may seem somewhat early 
to try and probe so far into the future. The war has first 
to be won. And much will, of course, depend on the 
nature of the peace settlement and on the world’s political 
and economic constellation after the war. But despite so 
many uncertainties, speculation is by no means futile. 
There are a number of signposts which will remain fixed 
whatever happens and which will continue to guide the 
general course of trade. And it is a matter of some im- 
portance that these signposts should not be overlooked in 
the heat of the present conflict. A brief examination of the 
trend of British and world trade between the two wars 
shows the direction in which they are pointing. 

The two outstanding events which influenced the course 
of world trade after the last war were the decline in the 
prices of primary products relative to those of manufac- 
tured goods (due to the remarkable improvement in agri- 
cultural and mining technique) and the growing tendency 
to national self-sufficiency. 

In any ultimate sense, the relative cheapening of food 
and raw materials was a benefit at least to the industrial 
countries. It stimulated their production and the volume 
of trade in materials. But since it inevitably meant that 
a smaller volume of manufactures could be bought in ex- 
change for a given weight of primary products, the export 
trades of the manufacturing countries necessarily suffered 
some relative reduction in quantity. The industrial coun- 
tries, Britain among them, gained by the change, as the 
rapid rise in their standards of living showed; but the price 
of their advantage was paid by their export trades. This 
tendency was reinforced by the growth of national self- 
sufficiency. While not necessarily preventing a rise in 
world production, it contributed to the dislocation in trade. 

Until the Great Depression the influence on world 
trade of the first factor, the relative fall in the prices of 
primary products, was probably greater than that of the 
second. Indeed, the volume of world trade (as estimated 
by the League of Nations), which had recovered to the 
1913 level by 1924, rose by no less than 30 per cent. 
above that level in 1929. While figures of world produc- 
tion for 1913 are too meagre to afford a comparison, it 
is doubtful whether the expansion in world production 
between 1913 and 1929 was much larger than this. The 
illusion of a fall in world trade was produced by a fall 
in exports of manufactures, though even this was cushioned 
by international loans which enabled primary producing 
countries to import finished goods on credit. 

In the last decade, on the other hand, the importance 
of the two factors at work has been reversed. While the 
prices of primary products relative to those of manufac- 
tures have continued to fall, the chief influence has been 
the reduction in the total volume of trade produced by 
nationalistic policies. This can be shown by a comparison 
of world production, trade and prices in 1937 with 1929 
(the cyclical peaks of the past two decades), made in the 
first table on the basis of the League’s estimates. 

Thus, while in the first decade after the last war world 
production and trade tended to grow together, between 
1929 and 1937 production continued to expand, while 
trade showed an absolute decline in volume. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that trade in raw and partly finished mate- 
rials continued to expand; the heavy decline in manufac- 





tured exports was due to a continued change in relative 
prices and to the virtual cessation of foreign lending, 
These world tendencies go a long way to explain the 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN WORLD PRODUCTION, TRADE AND Pricgs 
BETWEEN 1929 AND 1937. 


Vol Price 
olume 

Production :— % Trade :— % “_ 

Primary products ...... +10 Foodstuffs...... - 64 ~54} 
Intermediary products -+-28 Raw and partly 
Manufactures ......... +-20 finished ma- 

» excl. U.S.S.R. + 4 ee + 8 —§3 

Manufactures 13 ~49 

Total ... — 3} 52 


course of British trade since the last war. We have had 
the same shift in relative prices as the world at large, the 
same increase in the volume of our total trade (though 
at a slower pace than employment or production since 
1929), the same decline in exports of manufactures, These 
tendencies emerge clearly from the following figures: — 


VOLUME AND PRICE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AND CHANGE IN 
BRITAIN’S SHARE OF WORLD TRADE 


Retained Domestic Britain’s Share of 
Imports Exports World Trade 
, » 9 ciciaeasiae (by value) (a) 
— Volume erage Volume Imports Exports Total 
< ° o/ 
1913... 100 100 100 100 | 165 13:9 152 
1920... 285 88 358 71 me ae a 
1924... 155 104 189 754 17°5 12:2 14-9 
1929... 133 119 159 82 15-2 10:7 13-0 
1937... 109 124 144 65 17-0 9:9 13-6 


(a) Figures shown against 1924 relate to 1925. 


The only difference between the course of British and 
world trade is to be found not in the nature, but in the 
degree of change, especially up to 1929. Although the com- 
bined volume of Britain’s imports and exports in that year 
was higher than in 1913, the increase was much smaller 
than the 30 per cent. estimated by the League of Nations 
for world trade as a whole. This tendency is also reflected 
in the decline in Britain’s share in the value of world 
trade between 1913 and 1929. Since 1929, however, 
Britain appears to have held her own in world trade. More 
significant than the smaller absolute increase in total 
British trade is the enormous divergence between the 
volume of imports and of exports owing to the failure of 
the latter to recover to anything like the 1913 level. We 
have kept our share in the world’s import trade, but not 
in its exports. Two main reasons can be ascribed for Great 
Britain’s relatively less favourable showing. The first is 
that a large part of our traditional export trades consisted 
in those commodities, especially coal and cotton goods, 
which are the first to be shut out when countries go in for 
self-sufficiency. A cotton textile industry is the first that 
agricultural countries acquire when they get the taste for 
industrialism. And secondly, the stabilisation of the 
sterling in 1925 at too high a level accentuated, in our 
case, the price difficulties from which all industrial ex- 
porters were suffering. Neither of these causes, it will be 
noticed, was unavoidable. The over-valuation of sterling 
was protested against at the time (though only by a far- 
sighted minority), and the decline in exports of co 
cloth might have been offset by increasing sales of other 
things if the British industrialist had shown more adapta 
bility and a less placid confidence that “ normal” (¢ 
pre-war) conditions were bound to return sooner or Iatet. 

In any realistic attempt to obtain a glimpse of the cours 
of our overseas trade after the present war it is essef 
to distinguish between short- and long-term tendencies # 
home and abroad, and between the inevitable, the probable 
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and the desirable. Will the fundamental tendencies that 
have been moulding world trade in the past twenty years 
continue after the present war? And will Britain again be 
more affected by them than other countries? 

The chief reason for the remarkable relative decline in 
the prices of primary products has been the introduction 
of new methods of cultivation and mining. The ten- 
dency to over-production has only been a secondary, if 
important, factor. Manufacturing industry has also, of 
course, had its technical progress, but the pressure of 
organised labour for shorter hours and higher wages has 
been much stronger in industrialised than in primary 
producing countries. There are signs that the speed of 
the industrial revolution in primary production may tend 
to slow down in future. At the same time the new methods 
are by no means applied to the full extent possible and 
there is still scope for a further reduction in the cost of 
primary production; but the growing use in primary pro- 
duction of methods hitherto considered to be exclusive 
to industry is likely to introduce many of the problems of 
industrialised countries, so that reductions in cost may 
not be so readily translated into lower prices. There is 
likely to be growing pressure for improvements in labour 
conditions, while producers will increasingly adopt the 
policy of organised marketing at controlled prices. These 
tendencies will reduce the flexibility of the primary pro- 
ducing industries. At the same time real conversion costs 
in industrialised countries will be further reduced by 
technical progress. On the whole, it is probable that 
primary products will continue to fall in price in terms of 
manufactures, but the extent of the relative fall is likely 
to be smaller in the future than in the past twenty years. 

Secondly, the post-war period is unlikely to bring a 
return to the conditions of comparatively free trade obtain- 
ing up to the Great War. At the same time the extreme 
policy of national self-sufficiency practised in the years 
before the present war under the leadership of Germany 
and Italy is likely to be modified. Its inspiration has been 
political and strategic. If the result of the war removes 
the danger of blockade, the relative cost of home-produced 
and imported materials is likely to be given more con- 
sideration than in recent years, and there will consequently 
be more scope for the exchange of specialities between 
manufacturing countries. The growth of manufacturing in- 
dustries in primary producing countries will, it is true, con- 
tinue during and after the war; but as this will bring a 
rising standard of living it is likely to lead to an expansion 
rather than to a contraction in their foreign trade. It is a 
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fallacy (though a tenacious one) that countries passing from 
an agricultural to an industrial condition reduce the volume 
of their imports. On the contrary, they buy more, but of a 
different range of commodities, which the more advanced 
countries must be adaptable enough to provide. If the 
peace settlement holds out the hope of a prolonged period 
of political tranquillity, there would seem to be no visible 
reason why the volume of world trade should not again in- 
crease in something like the same proportion as production. 

Whether Great Britain will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that will be presented, however, is another matter. 
The answer lies very largely with ourselves. Much will 
depend, for example, on whether British exports keep their 
place in the world’s markets during the war. A great deal 
will turn on the financial policy pursued, though it is 
perhaps safe to assume that the mistake of seeking over- 
valuation will not again be made. We can hope (though 
with less confidence), that there will be a greater spirit of 
adaptation to changing circumstances and of accommoda- 
tion to the customer’s requirements. In any case, the extent 
of the adaptation required after this war (apart from the 
short-term problem of the change-over from a war to a 
peace economy) is likely to be less formidable than it was 
in 1919. Export trade is a considerably smaller part of the 
whole national economy nowadays. Moreover, within the 
total of the export trade, a smaller rdéle is played by large 
industries, like coal and cotton, whose markets are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to other countries’ protective measures. 
And the greater concentration of our trade within the 
Empire is, perhaps, some guarantee against its being 
reduced too sharply by the excesses of nationalism. 

There would therefore seem to be no visible reason for 
despairing of the future of British overseas trade. Foreign 
trade has, beyond question, been the foundation of British 
wealth. Even in this last decade it has enabled us to distil 
out of the failing prices of foodstuffs and raw materials 
a considerably more rapid increase in the standard of 
living than any other Great Pe-ver. In war, it imposes on 
us the necessity of keeping th’ -ea lanes open; but it more 
than compensates for this weakness by relieving us of the 
processes of primary production—which, of all forms of 
activity are the most wasteful of man-power—and conse- 
quently enabling us to mobilise, for fighting and munition- 
making, a higher proportion of our total labour force than 
any Continental power. The exchange of manufactures for 
food and raw materials, is the unique formula of British 
greatness. If we can win the war, we can look forward to 
exploiting it for many decades to come. 


Finance and Banking 


The Money Market and Conversion 4}’s.—The 
discount market, having swung into line in accepting the 
conversion terms for their large holding of the maturing 
44 per cent. Conversion loan, has rather lost interest in 
the further vagaries of the operation. It is, however, in- 
teresting to note the remarkable unanimity with which 
the various houses in the market have ignored the dissented 
stock, in which dealings began on Wednesday of this week. 
At the price quoted for this stock it has given yields rang- 
ing between 2 and 2} per cent. as a five-months bill. 
Admittedly, the question of tax on the remaining interest 
payment somewhat reduces the attraction of this yield. 
None the less, it is sufficiently out of line with current 
discount rates to suggest the presence of a moral or psycho- 
logical deterrent to its purchase as a bill. The conversion 
eration will, of course, have been a great success judged 
on the ratio of dissented to assented stock. But it may none 
the less be the wish of the authorities to penalise the com- 
paratively few operators who have in the past fortnight 
bought the maturing stock with a view to dissenting and 
teaping a quick profit. If the discount market remains dis- 
interested in the dissented stock, the market for it is 

d to be rather narrow and the prices out of adjust- 
ment with comparable bill rates. As for the discount mar- 
ket, which until such a short time ago was being exhorted 


from on high to repent of its ways and turn from bonds to 
bills, it is cheerfully accepting the reversal of those in- 
structions. The war has induced more important changes 
of front than this. One interesting position is that of dis- 
count houses, which, in their determination to justify their 
treatment of Conversion 44’s as bills, had taken out insur- 
ance policies against the risk of non-repayment of the stock 
on July Ist next. How do these policies stand? Theoreti- 
cally, the holder and insured has had the option of taking 
his cash on July 1st. But in practice that option may have 
had little reality about it. Under these circumstances does 
the insurer pay cash and take the assented stock? The 
settlement of these points raises interesting issues. 


* * * 





Banking Hours.—The widespread demand for an 
extension of banking hours from the meagre four (two 
and a half on Saturdays), to which they were reduced at 
the outbreak of the war, gained in intensity with the deci- 
sion of the Stock Exchange to extend its closing to 3 p.m. 
They have none the less been answered by a complete 
negative on the part of the Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers. The reasons given by the Committee for their 
decision arise from the special conditions created by the 
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war. The ordinary work of the banks has not decreased 
since the beginning of the war, and the number of cheques 
going through the clearing is running at a higher level 
than a year ago. The Defence Regulations and the pre- 
cautionary duplication of records have caused much addi- 
tional work. On the other hand, bank staffs have been 
seriously depleted, about 25 per cent. of the trained male 
staffs being affected by the current calls for military and 
other national services. The evacuation of the larger part 
of the Clearing House makes it essential that cheques 
be sorted, listed, agreed and posted as soon as possible in 
order to minimise the inevitable postal delay. The peak 
load of this work occurs between 2 and 3 p.m., and the 
banks claim that it would be much accentuated if the 
cashiers were still taking debit and credit items over the 
counter between those hours. All this reasoning leads to the 
conclusion that if the banks were to close later than they 
now do the result would be a deterioration rather than an 
improvement on the service they are able to give to their 
public. The case is a strong one, but is by no means proven 
“for the duration.” A mon possumus attitude of this 
kind must vary with circumstances on which it is based, 
and the bankers’ decision is almost certain to come up for 
reconsideration before many months have passed. 


* * * 


B.I.D. Capital.—A reconstruction in the capital of 
the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company may be 
taken as an indication that this interesting and successful 
British venture in the realms of industrial banking has 
passed an important milestone in its history. As a first step 
in the proposed reconstruction the capital of the company 
is being reduced from £6,000,000 to £1,950. The present 
issued capital is divided into 45 “ A” and 15 “ B” shares, 
each of £100,000, of which £6,000 or £100 per share has 
been paid up. Of the amount paid up, £4,050, or £90 per 
“‘A” share, is being returned, while the uncalled liability 
on the balance of the “A” and on the “B” shares will 
be cancelled. The “ A” shares are held by various bank- 
ing and financial institutions, while the “B” shares are 
held by the Securities Management Trust, itself con- 
trolled by the Bank of England. After this reduction in 
capital the structure will be reconstructed. “B” shares 
will be subdivided into denominations of £10 and with the 
“A” shares, on which £10 also will be paid up, will be 
consolidated into a single class of capital. The nominal 
capital will then be restored to the figure of £6,000,000 
by creating 599,805 shares of £10 each, of which, how- 
ever, no part will be issued in the near future. With 
the recent realisation of its substantial holding of pre- 
ference and ordinary stock in the Lancashire Cotton Cor- 
poration, the B.I.D. may be said to have closed the first 
chapter of its life. It has covered a decade of enormously 
important and successful reconstruction among our basic 
industries. Every factor in the present evolution of industry 
suggests that greater tasks still await this organisation in 
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the dim future of the post-war reconstruction. There jg 
every justification for keeping in being a piece of mechan. 
ism which has already shown its worth in the structure of 
British banking. 


* * * 


Mr R. C. Wyse.—The death of Mr Robert 
Callander Wyse has cost the City far more than the emj- 
nently successful managing director of its largest discount 
company and the chairman of the discount market’s re. 
presentative body. The loss is a far more personal one. For 
Mr Wyse was one of those dominant personalities whom 
the years seem to throw up with increasing parsimony, 
There are few of his calibre left. After a sound banking 
apprenticeship in the Royal Bank of Scotland and g 
very successful twenty years as manager of the Guar. 
anty Trust Company’s office in London, Mr Wyse joined 
the Union Discount Company in 1920 as deputy manager 
and as designate successor to Christopher Nugent, who was 
then about to retire. Since 1922 the Union Discount has 
been under his undisputed control—how wisely exercised, 
the yearly record of balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts will show. Very soon his influence in the discount 
market spread well beyond the confines of the company he 
managed and in 1925 he was elected chairman of the 
Discount Houses Committee, a position which he resigned 
in 1931, but to which he was re-elected last year. Mr 
Wyse had the greatest attribute of a good banker: the 
almost instinctive faculty of weighing up a credit risk and 
the courage to adhere to his appreciation of that risk even 
if in this he appeared to be running counter to the general 
opinion of the market. In 1931 he and his powerful com- 
pany played a magnificent part in rallying the discount 
market and inducing it to continue taking the paper of 
acceptors whose standing might have been shaken by events 
in Central Europe. He gave the lead, he took the risk 
and the fair remuneration that was appropriate to it. Later 
his adaptability as a banker and his shrewdness as a dealer 
were exemplified by the readiness and success with which 
he developed the bond dealing side of his company’s acti- 
vities. This was a transition in which again he proved the 
leading spirit and which was to stand the whole discount 
market in such good stead during the years of falling bill 
portfolios and meagre bill rate margins. 


* * * 


Indian Coinage Changes.-—A Bill has been intro- 
duced by the Indian Government to reduce the fineness of 
the four-anna silver coin from the present 11/12ths (which 
applies to all Indian silver coinage) to 50/100 fine. The 
proposal does not apply to the rupee and half-rupee coins, 
but it is possible that it may foreshadow the extension of 
this new fineness to the whole range of silver coins, pro- 
vided the public response to this partial move is satisfac- 
tory. The aim of this measure is probably to conserve the 
silver resources of the Empire and to postpone to a very 
distant date indeed the time when it may become necessary 
to spend foreign currency on importing silver either for 
coinage or hoarding purposes in India. The recent rut- 
ning up of a bull position in silver in India revealed how 
rapidly the most ample official reserve of the metal cat 
be encroached upon. If the Indian Government have the 
power to recoin a large part of the silver currency at the 
new and lower fineness the reserve of silver available for 
meeting additional currency demands and for covering the 
normal up-country requirements will be greatly increased. 
The proposed fineness is that to which British silver cous 
were reduced by the Coinage Act of 1920, and experience 
in this country suggests that the appearance of the token 
currency need lose nothing from the debasement of its 
silver content. In this country, however, we may have lost 
over the past 150 years the instinctive feel for a fine silver 
coin which the Indian has to this day. Therefore 
parallel should not be drawn too closely. But since # 
rupee is, in any case, a token coin, the proposed change 
not particularly revolutionary, and, given candid explana- 


tion, should be accepted without much difficulty by the 


Indian public. 
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Protecting the Small Policyholder.—Wartime pro- 
tection for life assurance policyholders in the ordinary 


THE ECONOMIST 


to policyholders. 


branch was discussed on page 157 of The Economist of 
January 27th. Protection is now to be extended in rather 
different fashion to holders of industrial policies. Under 


the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies (Emer- 

cy Protection from Forfeiture) Bill, which was given 
4 second reading recently, a holder of an industrial 
policy taken out more than two years before September 1, 
1939, for a sum assured of less than £50, who falls into 
arrears with premiums, may make application for protec- 
tion from forfeiture on the ground that the default is due 
directly or indirectly to the war. The assurance company 
or collecting society is to give the policyholder twenty- 
eight days’ notice that he may make such an application. 
If it is satisfied that default is due directly or indirectly to 
the war, the company or society may endorse the policy as 
being protected under the Act. Should a policyholder’s 
application be refused, he may appeal to the Industrial 
Assurance Commissioner, who has power to instruct that 
the policy shall or shall not be protected. Protected policies 
will not lapse if the premiums are not paid; the sum 
assured will, however, be reduced to compensate for the 
forgone premiums, while for certain endowment policies 
the maturity date will be postponed. The Bill provides that 
where a protected policy is forfeited or surrendered after 
the expiry of the period of protection, the provisions of 
the Industrial Assurance Acts (which give policyholders 
the right to paid-up policies and surrender values) shall 
have effect, subject to such modifications as the Commis- 
sioner thinks necessary in the circumstances. Since it would 
be manifestly unjust to the main body of industrial policy- 
holders if owners of protected policies could refrain for 
lengthy periods from paying premiums and could subse- 
quently allow the policies to drop without any sacrifice on 
their part, the ultimate decisions of the Commissioner 
under this provision will be of importance. His power to 
decide appeals will also determine the broad limits within 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


STERLING has been firm in New York 
after a weaker tendency towards the 
end of last week. At one time on Tues- 
day the rate rose as high as 3.993; but 
a slightly easier undertone was then 
noticeable, and the closing rate on Wed- 
nesday of 3.984 was 4c. lower on the 
day. Among the officially quoted ex- 
changes in London, belgas have depre- 
ciated, the rate rising from 23.65-80 at 
the end of last week to 23.70-85 on 
Monday, to 23.75-90 on Wednesday 
and by another 5 points on Thursday. 
On that day there was a small appre- 
ciation in the Argentine peso, the rate 
falling by 10 points to 17.30-55. 


* 


In the money market there has been 
4 fall in discount rates in accordance 
with the big drop in the average rate of 

count at last week’s Treasury tender, 
which amounted to only £1 Os. 9.86d. 
Pet cent. The price at which the market 
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syndicate tendered was raised by 4d. to 
£99 14s. 10d. It was evidently in- 
fluenced by two factors, first, that it 
wished to put an end to the small allot- 
ments it had been receiving, and, 
secondly, that it still hopes for a reduc- 
tion in the banks’ rate for loans against 
bills. The market did, in fact, obtain a 
better allotment quota, amounting to 
36 per cent., compared with 17 and 15 
per cent., respectively, in the two pre- 
vious weeks; but the rate at which it 
obtained its bills only gives it a very 
small margin over bank loans. The 
banks have been very good buyers of 
bills throughout the week, and have re- 
duced their rate for buying April bills 
to 1 per cent, It is most unusual for 
them to quote a price as low as their 
loan rate, and this is taken by the mar- 
ket as a sign in favour of lower money 
rates. The market has not been a ready 
seller in view of the small allotments it 
has received lately. For the three months 
fine bank draft a rate of 1s: per cent. 


THE BANK RETURN 
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which protection against wartime exigencies will be given 


* * 


Abbey Road Building Society.—For a year of con- 
siderable difficulty, the Abbey Road Building Society’s 
results for 1939 are better than might have been expected. 
Mortgage assets 
£47,870,000 at the end of 1939, against £46,067,000 in 
1938, and £44,056,000 in 1937—and the reduction in pro- 
fit from £1,523,826 to £1,514,829 is unimportant. New 
advances were inevitably lower, at 10,344 mortgages in- 
volving £6,280,666, against 11,513 for £7,310,699, while 
there was a 9 per cent. fall in repayments to £6,859,754; 
but neither these changes, nor the longer schedules of 
properties in possession, can cause much surprise. On the 
financial side, however, the report bears evidence of the 
inevitable strains imposed by the outbreak of war. The 
share account was relatively satisfactory, for the volume 
of new share subscriptions was appreciably larger, and 
although the increase in withdrawals and interest was 
larger still, the balance on shares account rose moderately 
owing to the addition of interest. Deposit withdrawals 
also were substantially larger than in 1938, and taken to- 
gether total share and deposit balances were lower at the 
end of 1939 than a year earlier despite the accrual of a 
year’s interest. The result of the year’s transactions, in fact, 
is a reduction of £1,679,380 to £2,586,799 in investments 
(mainly loans to local authorities), while cash stands at 
£456,975 against £1,156,201. It may also be noted that 
during the year temporary bank loans (repaid apparently 
after quite a short interval) were obtained for £678,335. 
The second largest building society in the country has 
thus stood the initial test of war very commendably, 
although the damage has not been fully repaired. The 
current year may well see some recovery in the liquid 
position as a result of the directors’ protective measures. 


increased—they totalled 


is general; this compares with 11s-1% 
per cent. before last week’s Treasury 
tender. 

* 


The Bank return shows why the 
banks have been such ready buyers of 
bills. There has been an unusual rise in 
the note circulation—considering that 
this is the first week of the month; but 
this has been almost offset by a rise in 
Government securities, and, in spite of 
the inflow of tax money, public deposits 
are down by £11.1 millions, with a con- 
sequent rise in bankers’ deposits to the 
comfortable level of £108.7 millions. 


* 


Silver fell sharply on Wednesday by 
isd. for both spot and forward quota- 
tions. This was due to the weakness 
shown in India, where the view was 
taken that the reduction in the silver 
content of the 4-anna piece may involve 
smaller requirements of silver for 
coinage purposes. 


THE BULLION MARKET 
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Investment 


4} Per Cent. Conversion Dealings.—On Thursday 
the market began to deal officially in “‘ assented ” and “ dis- 
sented ” 44 per cent. Conversion Loan. In effect, however, 
dealings began on Wednesday, since it was essential to the 
buyer, on the eve of the closing of the lists, to know which 
type of stock he was acquiring. The “ dissented ” stock, 
which opened at 101 bid, rose steadily to 10145, while the 
“ assented ” stock fell from 100% to 100;4%. On Thursday, 
“dissented ” stock rose further to 101;% bid, and the 
market, which had bought stock relatively freely for dis- 
senting, naturally appreciated the confirmation of its ex- 
pectations regarding the relative prices of the two stocks. 
On that day, however, dealers reacted with some dismay 
to an invitation to sell their “ book” in dissented stock at 
101,44, which was a quarter of a point below the free 
market level. Assented stock, at 1004, was described as a 
“ difficult” market. In mitigation of this disappointment 
for dealers, it was learned that in order to square up any 
difficulties arising from differences in market positions 
on assented and dissented stock, the authorities had agreed 
to take delivery of stock from dealers until the middle of 
next week—a step which in no way infringes the final date, 
though it enables the market to settle any delivery troubles 
arising from delayed communications in recent weeks. 


* * * 


Apart from the intervention of authority in the market 
on Thursday, and the buoyancy of home rail stocks (to 
which reference is made in a leading article on page 254) 
perhaps the most interesting feature in a week which has 
seen some diminution of the recent scramble for yield, 
was the sharp reaction in gilt-edged prices—particularly 
of the undated stocks—on Thursday. War Loan, which 
closed at 98 on Wednesday, stood no higher than 973 on 
Thursday, while Old Consols fell from 73 to 723. The 
preoccupation with the final stages of the conversion 
operation, and the diversion of investment interest to home 
rail prior charges may have been sufficient to account for 
this setback. But some intelligent judges of market con- 
ditions claim to have detected low murmurings of dis- 
content regarding certain features of recent official policy. 
No service would be done in giving such impressions more 
than slight attention, but they do serve to instil the lesson 
that British credit must be kept impeccable. The relation of 
the present position of dissented stock to the needs of the 
discount market is discussed on page 257. It is obvious 
that the stock, at a price of 101; bid is approaching its 
maximum level, even as a 44 months’ bill for institutions 
which are not called upon to pay tax on interest earnings. 
And it is difficult to see any alternative market for the 
stock during the remainder of its term, to money and 
banking institutions. 


* * * 


Discontinuity in Interest Rates ?—Some interesting 
possibilities are suggested by a comparison of the latest 
figures of the Actuaries’ Investment Index with those of 
January, 1939. The gilt-edged indices, led by 23 per cent. 
Consols, all stand at higher levels than a year ago. The 
24 per cent. Consols index itself, for instance, has advanced 
from 123.7.to 131.3 over the period (December 31, 1928 
= 100), while the yield has fallen from 3.61 per cent. 
to 3.40 per cent. But with certain exceptions, no con- 
stituent or group index, whether of fixed-interest or equity 
securities, stood higher at the end of January than twelve 
months earlier. Home corporation stocks are among the 
exceptions, but their progress is extremely modest against 
the background of falling interest rates. The scarcity of 
industrial fixed-interest stocks, moreover, has not yet raised 
their prices to the level of January, 1939, except for 





> 


“ Industrial distributive debentures,” in which home gj. 
way debentures are strongly represented. Industrial debep. 
tures of all classes have fallen from 112.1 to 108.1, whi 
the preference indices show a decline from 94.1 to 927 
Part of the latter fall, however, is due to reduced dividends 
for over the same period the yield on all classes of indus. 
trial preference stocks has been reduced from 4.93 pe, 
cent. to 4.79 per cent. But the comparisons do sugges 
that, despite the recent buying of fixed-interest stock 
by investors who are anxious to maintain their income, 
the tide of lower interest rates has not yet penetrated to 
all the reaches of the market. Possibly this situation wij 
be rectified by the normal mechanism of dealing. But there 
is a further suggestion which is worth considering—thy 
the rise in gilt-edged securities has been partially isolate 
from the general level of fixed-interest securities. In other 
words, some discontinuity may have arisen between 
interest rates obtaining in various markets, which are nor. 
mally closely linked, but which, owing to the special forces 
which now operate in the gilt-edged market, may have 
become semi-detached. The margins shown by the different 
component indices calculated by the Actuaries do not 
justify a firm conclusion on this point, but further evidence 
may be obtained if and when the gilt-edged market stage 
a further advance. 


* * * 


United Kingdom and Argentine Trust.—The 
annual statement of the position of the United Kingdom 
and Argentine 1933 Convention Trust shows that in one 
field at least the bondholder is receiving his just dues, 
Full interest service has, of course, been maintained on 
the 4 per cent. “A” certificates, the 54 per cem 
“ B” certificates and the 3 per cent. “ C ” certificates since 
the Trust was formed in 1933. Last year saw the first 
repayment operation, under which £376,100 “ A” certifi 
cates were repaid, reducing the total outstanding t 
£3,201,950. The Argentine Government, true to its under- 
taking, has redeemed the due amount of its 4 per cent 
bonds, of which £6,780,000 nominal and {5,367,075 of 
3 per cent. Conversion form the deposited property of 
the Trust. If this rate of drawing is maintained, the 4 per 
cent. “A” certificates should be redeemed by 1947, and 
between that date and 1951 redemption of the “ B” cer- 
tificates should be completed. The remaining property 
should then be equivalent to £120 for every £100 of “C” 
certificates. Argentina maintained her debt service even 
during the depression, and since the 4 per cent. bonds are 
a senior stock, with prior claims on the country’s sterling 
assets, she should continue as one of the world’s few faith- 
ful debtors. Argentina’s ability to pay should be assisted 
by an improved trade balance with this country during th 
war. 


* * * 


The “A” certificates are in fact purely a gilt-edged 
security, for they are covered per £100 by £150 of 3 pet 
cent. conversion and £200 nominal of 4 per cent. Arget- 
tine bonds. Hence the “A” certificates at 103 yield 
no more than £3 3s. 8d. per cent. In assessing the valued 
the “ B” certificates, which would yield £4 10s. 6d. pet 
cent. to average redemption in 1949, at the present pric 
of 108, regard must be paid to the level of Argentiit 
credit. At present her credit stands at rather more thané 
4 per cent. risk. The “B™” certificates are secured as 
71 per cent. by 3 per cent. conversion and as to 286 ptt 
cent. by Argentine bonds, and are thus very satisfa 
covered. Again, though the certificates will not be co 
pletely repaid until 1951 at the earliest, the time factot 
will be partly offset by the increasing gilt-edged backing 
which becomes available as the Argentine bonds are ® 
paid and the “A” certificates redeemed. The “C” & 
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tificates will have to wait until after 1951 for repayment, 
but here also the security becomes increasingly gilt-edged. 
At present, however, they hold a certain equity interest in 
Argentina’s future prosperity. They are expected to be 
redeemed in 1953 at 120, and their current price of 893 
offers a flat yield of £3 7s. per cent., coupled with the 
speculative interest of a tax-free premium of 30} points 
over the present price, which should accrue during the next 
twelve years if all goes well. 


* * * 


Chilean External Loans Prospects.—Chile solved 
her post-depression debt problem by turning her bond- 
holders into equity holders, dependent upon the prosperity 
of the country’s two predominant industries—nitrate and 
copper. Such fundamental alteration of her covenants was 
not accepted without serious questioning by her creditors, 
and the division of assigned revenues from nitrate and 
copper into two equal parts, devoted respectively to in- 
terest payments and redemption of bonds at bargain prices, 
has always been open to objection. But, granted these 
dubious principles, the bondholder has at least received 
coupon payments on a limited scale, and the prospect of 
increasing Commodity prices as the war proceeds has en- 
couraged some speculative investors to look for substanti- 
ally increased payments a year hence. Such hopes may 
be somewhat chastened by the conclusion reached in a 
useful survey of the Chilean external debt position which 
has been prepared by a well-known firm of dealers. The 
survey points out that sales of the Chilean Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation, for the year ending June, 
1940, are expected to reach an even higher level than in 
recent years. On the assumption that higher prices will 
offset increased charges for freight and transport, it there- 
fore anticipates that the Caja de Amortizacion will receive 
some £850,000 from its 25 per cent. share in the corpora- 
tion’s profits. This sum, if it is realised, would be avail- 
able for debt service at the beginning of next year. Copper 
revenues, however, are treated somewhat differently. The 
companies’ year ends on December 31st, and the 50 per 
cent. of the proceeds of the 18 per cent. tax-on their profits 
is applied to sinking funds in the following year, while 
the remaining half is available for interest in the following 
January. Proceeds of the copper tax in 1940 are put at the 
slightly higher figure of £1,800,000, of which half would 
thus be used for debt redemption in 1941 and the balance 
for interest payments in January, 1942. Hence the advan- 
tages of rising prices and output of copper for the Chilean 
bondholder are subject to an appreciable time-lag. The 
survey concludes that on the basis of an income of 
£2,650,000 for the Caja de Amortizacion a coupon pay- 
ment of 34s. per cent. next January would be covered. If 
this estimate is realised the bonds, which now stand at 
21, would yield £8 2s. per cent.—a lower return than 
ao which some optimistic buying had previously been 


* * oa 


Coal Companies and E.P.T.—The Mining Asso- 
cation of Great Britain has addressed a memorandum 
0 the Chancellor of the Exchequer pleading for special 
treatment for colliery companies under the Excess Profits 
Tax. It argues that between 1935 and 1937 the coal export 
trade had to meet heavily subsidised competition from 
Sreign coals, principally German and Polish, and shows 
t between 1935 and 1937 the credit balance in the 
Wales coalfield was only i.15d. per ton, and in the 

a coalfield 1.21d. per ton. Admittedly, there was a 
= t balance in South Wales in 1938 of 4.89d. per ton 
11 Durham of 11.04d. per ton, but the memorandum 
sag that “it can be shown that these figures are 
. J mMadequate to enable the highly mechanised coal 
aie of to-day to yield a reasonable return on the 
1 employed and to make provision for its efficient 
tenance.” Reference is made to the limited results of 
the — selling schemes, in 1937, so that to confine 
dustry to the optional standard years “ would be 
the Satan, with the intentions of Parliament in passing 
Slation dealing with the sales Organisation of the 
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See how your 
Savings grow ! 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Interest averages £3. 3s. 5d. per cent over 10 years 
and the safety of your capital guaranteed 








VALUE AFTER | ! Certificate | 5 Certificates | 10 Certificates 








{ costs 15/- | cost £3.15s. | cost £7.10s. | 
& « ¢& £ d. . 
| YEAR — 8 3 3 3 712 6 I 
2 YEARS = 8 9 3 9 717 6 || 
3 YEARS — 16 3 4 13 $26 |] 
4 YEARS —116 9 4 9 876 || 
sYEARS | —176 | 476 | 8150 | 
6 YEARS — 4 0 900 | 
7 YEARS — 18 6 4 6 950 ' 
8 YEARS — 19 © 4 0 910 0 | 
9 YEARS —19 6 4 6 915 0 | 
10 YEARS 1 0 6 5 4 10 5 0 
vauwe aren | Scere | ros 
£ e 4. £4 « «@ bi} 
| YEAR 38 2 6 7% 5 0 
2 YEARS 39 7 6 78 15 0 
3 YEARS 40 12 6 81 5 0 
| 4 YEARS 4117 6 83 15 0 
5 YEARS 43 15 0 87 10 0 
6 YEARS 45 0 0 90 0 0 
7 YEARS 46 5 0 92 10 0 
8 YEARS 47 10 0 95 0 0 
9 YEARS 48 15 0 97 10 0 
10 YEARS 51 5 0 102 10 0 


Study this little table carefully. It shows you clearly how profitable it is 
for you to save all you can and lend it as early as you can to the Government. 
You pay no Income Tax on these Certificates. 


Each Certificate costs 1§/- and, as you see, grows in value to 
17/6 in five years and 20/6 in ten years. You thus secure a rate 
of interest averaging £3.3.5 per cent over the ten-year period, 
and no Income Tax to pay on it. The maximum number of 
Certificates any person can hold is 500, Certificates may be 
cashed at any time, with accrued interest after the first year. 

Obtain them at your Post Office or Bank, or through any 
National Savings Group. 


3% DEFENCE BONDS. £5 and 
multiples of £5. Income Tax not 
deducted at source, Maximum 
holding £1,000. 

YOUR POST OFFICE OR 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. You 
may deposit any sum from 1/- 
upwards with annual limit of 
£500. Interest 25% per annum. 


To Employers 

and Employees. 
Has a National Savings Group 
been formed in your Office, Works 
or Shop? If not, write at once to 
the National Savings Committee, 
London, S.W.1. Savings Groups 
provide the best and easiest 
method of accumulating weekly 
savings. 


Lend to defend the right 


to be free 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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industry.” Moreover, the coal owners take the view that 
the discretionary powers granted by the Act to the Board 
of Referees are not adequate to meet their case. Accord- 
ingly, they suggest amendments providing, inter alia, for 
(1) the alternative of a percentage standard on the capital 
employed for the profits standard, (2) a rate of 9 per 
cent. on capital compared with the present rate of 6 per 
cent., (3) the substitution of a special standard for the 
profits standard, (4) the adjustment of profits to cover 
unrecouped wear and tear allowances and pre-war losses, 
the effect of the wages agreements, deferred repairs, re- 
newals and maintenance, exceptional depreciation and 
obsolescence, and unremunerative capital. Some 85 per 
cent. of any increase in profits is applied to higher wages, 
and owing to the lag between the ascertainments and wage 
changes, the companies fear that the excess profits tax may 
have to be paid on profits which include sums due to 
be set aside for the workmen. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already announced his willingness to amend 
the tax to enable businesses whose profits were depressed 
during the standard period to claim a special standard, but 
the memorandum suggests that the Inland Revenue or, 
on appeal, the Board of Referees, should be allowed to 
take into consideration the other factors to which it refers. 


* * * 


London Gas Results.—Four London gas com- 
panies have this week reported lower net revenues, and 
have reduced their dividends. Common policy may suggest 
common experience in the first phase of the war, but 
actually the factors underlying the profit reductions vary 
considerably among the companies. Perhaps the chief 
feature of the reports is the maintenance of total revenue 
from gas sales, despite the reduction in quantity made, and 
although the recent price increases covered only part of the 
war period. Commercial Gas, it is true, records a reduction 
in gas revenue, but of no more than 34 per cent., and the 
other three companies—Gas Light and Coke, South Sub- 
urban and Wandsworth—have slightly increased their gas 
revenue. The following table summarises the accounts of 
the four companies : — 


Gas Light Wands- South Comm], 

and Coke worth Suburban Gas 
Gas sales : therms(mns.) 1938 268-1 31-3 26°8 15:1 
1939 253-0 30°3 26°2 14:0 

£ £ £ 
revenue...... 1938 | 8,808,386 1,142,244 | 1,023,423 517,745 
1939 | 8,878,680 | 1,161,562 | 1,042,904 500,447 
Total revenue ...... . 1938 (13,666,489 | 1,695,448 | 1,526,118 792,680 
1939 (13,324,289 | 1,709,558 | 1,555,665 761,066 
War expenditure ...... 1939 | $114,661 | 28,998 cae 10,071 
Total = ij seeece 1938 (11,600,938 | 1,397,260 | 1,310,295 672,100 
1939 (11,599,357 | 1,424,656 | 1,376,939 650,782 
Earned for ord.: amt.... 1938 |*1,065,860 | 88,463 98,136 73,323 
1939 | *803,612 | 73,318 63,727 60,335 
Dividend : amount...... 1938 | 1,074,638 95,980 92,628 79,875 
1939 | 862,420 68,557 69,471 53,250 

TEBE cccccccce 1938 5t% | 7% 6% 4lo' 

1939 410% 5% 410% 3‘ 
Current price of ord. stock...... 17/11. 851o 7Alo 50 
Yield % ..... : Leite 53 5-8 60 6-0 
t From revenue, pius £153,322 from Special Purposes Fund. * After 


interest credits. 

Reduced gas output seems to have been reflected mainly in 
reduced revenue from residuals, particularly for Gas Light 
and Coke Company. Quantity statements of residual 
products made and sold are, however, being discontinued 
for the war. On the cost side, coal expenses are substan- 
tially higher in relation to quantities carbonised, but Gas 
Light and Coke distribution expenses were actually 
reduced by a greater sum. Fairly heavy charges for war 
expenditure have been made in some cases, but apart from 
these exceptional items no increase in total expenses is 
reported by three out of the four companies. 


* * * 


The ordinary capital of London gas companies is highly 
geared in relation to total receipts, and broadly speaking 
the profits position requires some reduction in dividend, 
quite apart from policy and statutory limitations. The Gas 
Light and Coke dividend involves an over-distribution, 
which absorbs the whole of the carry-forward and a trans- 
fer of £25,210 from reserve. South Suburban have also 
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made a full distribution of available profits. On the other 
hand, the reduced Commercial Gas dividend leaves a gy. 
plus of £7,085—a small amount, but significant jp 
contrast with the generous distribution policy of recept 
years. For many years Wandsworth and District Gas haye 
maintained 7 per cent. dividends by distributing equity 
earnings in full, with assistance from income tax credits, 
The reduction of the dividend (to the basic level of § per 
cent.) leaves a small surplus, and £10,283 is put to 
reserve, while the carry-forward is reduced. Meanwhile 
South Metropolitan Gas have announced a total distriby. 
tion for 1939 of 44 per cent., against 54 per cent. for 
1938. Consideration of the current year’s prospects must 
be deferred until the meetings are held, but wartime expe. 
rience to date, although it has necessitated dividend cuts, 
does not suggest that the present conjuncture of higher 
prices and lower consumption will spell disaster for gas 
companies in a full year. This conclusion, however, is 
subject to reservation regarding air attack. 


* * * 


Thomas Tilling Results.—Though the accounts 
of Thomas Tilling for the year to December 31st cover 
four months of war, the results give no evidence that 
the company’s operating subsidiaries have suffered to any 
extent from wartime transport disorganisation. This may 
be partly due to the closing of some subsidiaries’ accounts 
before war broke out and to the strength of internal re- 
serves. Nevertheless, the profits figure of £553,919, struck 
after taxation, depreciation and, this year, after E.P.T,, is 
very satisfactory, and displaces the previous record of 
£535,531 in 1938. In the absence of fuller accounts ora 
consolidated profits statement (which would be exceedingly 
valuable for shareholders of a company whose associates’ 
and subsidiaries’ shares are valued at £4,747,457) analysis 
of the net profits figure is not very revealing. The previous 
year’s 10 per cent. ordinary dividend is maintained out of 
slightly higher earnings of 13.8 per cent., and a further 
£100,000 is added to reserve. ‘The last three years’ profits 


are analysed below : — 
Years to December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
' & in £ 

ES occ er lenn sasmiiay 480,147 535,531 553,919 
TO gaat 2,650 2,650 2,650 
SES re 21,098 20,685 20,250 
4 are 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Ordinary shares :— 

SS ccbddxunpauassss 439,899 495,696 514,519 

ee lea dei 329,600 412,000 412,000 

RE i sivdsincdensinnine 14°5 12-8 13-8 

Rte Sie tide 10t 10 10 
General reserve............... 100,845 100,000 100,000 
Carried forward ............ 194,400 178,096 180,615 


t+ After depreciation and taxation; in 1939, after E.P.T. 

+ Also 25 per cent. capital bonus from reserves; div. paid on 
£3,296,000, in later years on £4,120,000. 
There are few changes in the balance sheet. Investments it 
subsidiaries, etc., including London ‘Transport stocks 
(mostly “C” stock), are valued at £6,059,399, against 
£6,045,741, while cash now stands at £107,571, against 
£77,512. How far the company’s policy of expansion and 
co-ordination with municipalities can be affected by the 
war may be divulged in the chairman’s speech. But n0 
doubt the directors have been given the invaluable oppor 
tunity of studying in the last five months the effects 
migration of population, fuel rationing and rising costs, 
and the difficulty of replacing a large fleet of vehicles 
on the company’s prospects. It is probably true to say that 
the group has a freer hand in raising fares to meet § 
contingencies than many passenger transport undertakings. 
The expectation that the present rate of dividend can be 
maintained is reflected in the yield of £4 19s. 3d. pet 
cent. on the {1 ordinary shares, which stand at 41s. 

* * . 


John Lewis—Selfridge Provincial.—After nego 
tiations lasting more than three months, John Lewis | 
Company have agreed to acquire control of Selfridge 
Provincial Stores by the purchase of the 2s. deferred shares 
at present held by Selfridge and Company. Apart from 
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some £566,078 5 per cent. debenture stock, the Provincial 
company’s capitalisation consists of £3,000,000 ordinary 
stock carrying 600,000 votes, and £300,000 in 2s. deferred 
shares, carrying 3,000,000 votes. Of the 3,000,000 de- 
ferred shares, the present controlling company, Selfridge 
and Company, holds 2,450,000, which are to be acquired 
by John Lewis and Company at 3d. per share, and it is 
understood that a similar offer will also be made to the 
remaining holders. The Provincial company’s ordinary 
stock carries the right to a preferential dividend of 7 per 
cent, which it has received on three occasions, but the 
deferred shares have never received a distribution. The 

price of 3d. per share, which is well in excess of 
the latest Stock Exchange marking of 1d., involves a com- 
mitment by John Lewis and Company of about £30,000. 
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cent. 


As option money on future profits or economies, however, 
this sum does not appear unreasonable. Apart from John 
Lewis Properties, most of the John Lewis businesses are 
parts of a single undertaking, John Lewis and Company, 


but each of the constituent businesses of the Selfridge 
Provincial group will carry its own expenses. Dividends on 
the deferred shares are naturally not anticipated, and the 
main advantage from the transaction will presumably be in 
the increased buying power wielded by the John Lewis 
group, with its consequence of larger discounts. Selfridge 
1938-39 
(3,301,000, of which well over half was obtained in the 
London area. It is understood, however, that the group will 
discontinue certain types of trade, a statement which some 
observers have interpreted to mean the discontinuation of 
hire-purchase trading, in which Selfridge Provincial is 
understood to have been considerably interested. It is rare, 
perhaps, for a group which is already experiencing some 
difficulty in meeting its own capital charges—for the 7 
per cent. preference dividend due on February 1st has 
been postponed and the shares, at 6s. 3d., do not discount 
its payment—to widen its interests. But all the available 
evidence at present suggests that the transaction should be 
worth while for John Lewis and Company. 


Provincial group’s turnover in 


THE 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


Apart from activity in home rails, the 
past week has been quieter, and recent 
activity in fixed-interest stocks has lost 
much of its force. 

Previous interest in gilt-edged stocks 
was not sustained, and under the in- 
fluence of a trickle of sales, prices of the 
perpetual issues lost ground on balance. 
The downward trend, however, was 
punctuated by occasional rallies. This 
lative neglect of gilt-edged was accen- 
tuated in mid-week by the diversion of 
attention to home rails. ‘Turnover in 
4) per cent. Conversion was less brisk. 
Dealings have now started in the split 
lms, “assented” and “ dissented,” 
Though not entirely independent of the 
tend of British loans, India stocks 
Were firm, while home corporation 
ues Continued steady. Foreign bonds 
Were lower or irregular, there being 
xarcely any consistent movement, even 
M different bonds of the same country. 
Japanese bonds hardened in mid-week. 


* 


In the early part of the week, home 
ras were active, with erratic price 
movements as the market’s mood 
‘*ayed between optimism and the desire 
cn Profits. Far from thinking terms 
% the Government agreement had 

fully discounted, the market 
showed its Opinion of these terms by 
v 8 up prices in late dealings on 
y. On Thursday activity in- 


totalled 


STOCK 


creased still further, and substantial ad- 
vances in the marginal stocks were 
touched, though prompt profit-taking 
checked the rises. A large turnover, 
wide quotations, and occasional high 
prices, however, were more character- 
istic of Thursday’s dealings than solidly 
consolidated advance. 


* 


Industrials ran true to their recent 
form, with quiet trading, varied and 
slight price movements, but a satisfac- 
tory responsiveness to investment en- 
quiry. There were a number of good 
gains in iron and steel shares, demand 
remaining selective. Coal shares were 
steady though not active. Leading elec- 
trical equipment issues rose a few pence, 
and the quiet but persistent demand 
for electricity supply issues continued. 
Among motor shares, Thos. Tilling 
were bought on the good results, but 
Leyland reacted. Aircraft shares were 
again uninteresting. Though rises were 
on a small scale, the upward trend in 
textile shares was resumed, and Court- 
aulds advanced in anticipation of the 
dividend. Brewery shares were firm, 
while tobacco issues, though steady, 
lacked interest. Among stores, Selfridge 
Provincial ordinary advanced on the 
John Lewis transaction. 


* 


The steady tone in oil shares at the 
end of last week was not maintained 
on Monday. The leaders were subject 
to some selling pressure, but Burmah 
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The Week’s Company Profits.—Our table of profit 
and loss accounts on page 278 contains 45 companies for 
which comparable figures are available. The large total of 
£21,676,000 total profits against £21,350,000, however, 
is made up chiefly of the gross receipts of the Gas Light 
and Coke and other London gas companies, but there are 
a number of instances of satisfactory increases in profits. 
Net profits of these 45 companies are less than 3 per cent. 
lower at £3,748,000. Aggregate total profits or revenue of 
160 companies reporting in 1940 to date are about 2 per 
£47,879,000, while net profits, at 
£20,509,000 against £22,093,000, are 7 per cent. smaller. 
‘The week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and 
on page 264 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


The Week’s Company Meetings.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 270 of this 
issue. Discussing the country’s war effort at the meeting 
of Lloyds Bank, Lord Wardington suggested means of 
controlling inflation. These were rationing, the payment 
of wages partly in cash and partly in deferred loan certifi- 
cates, and voluntary abstention from purchasing scarce 
or imported goods. Dr Lewis Walko informed the share- 
holders of Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest that the 
increase in advances in 1939 was due to higher industrial 
costs of production and the capital levy. Addressing mem- 
bers of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Mr J. H. 
Batty declared that total ore reserves were now 1,861,233 
tons, the average value having increased during the year 
from 21 dwts. to 22.3 dwts. Extractable value was {16.5 
millions, and the potential profit about £10.7 millions. 
Shareholders were informed at the Bibiani meeting that 
the new treatment plant, with a capacity of 30,000 tons 
a month, had handled 28,000 tons in January, and that 
full capacity should be achieved in the near future. 


EXCHANGES 


Oil and leading preference stocks 
moved against the general trend. A 
better sentiment developed in mid- 
week, however, with “ Shell” and Royal 
Dutch leading a recovery. Rubber issues 
were firm on Wednesday, but the turn- 
over is still small, with interest con- 
fined to the better-class stocks. 

In the mining market, producing 
Kaffirs hardened fractionally on the 
January returns after the week-end. 
Western Holdings were a feature among 
developing mines on Monday, but 
prices hardened further on Tuesday on 
persistent rumours of Government 
financial assistance. West Africans have 
been dull this week. Among base metals, 
tin shares eased on fears of a quota 
reduction, while Rhodesian coppers 
slipped back on Monday to recover 
some of the losses in mid-week. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” 





INDICATORS 
| | | Security Indices 
‘ | Corres. | 
Total > |——_____ 
1940 a ay | 
Bargainst; 7939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.+ 
Feb. 2...| 4,265 5,190 | 74-7 | 126-0 
ae 6,167 5,895 | 751 | 126-0 
ae oe ie 5,010 | 75-4 | 125-8 
oo Tul 4658 5,435 | 756 | 125-7 
» 8... | 4,690 5,435 | 75-6 | 125-4 
j } j } 
1940 | 
High ..... | 76-9 | 126-1 
} Fan. 4 | Feb. 1 
BO costs 74°1 117-6 


| Jan. 17| Jan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


In the tables below we set out the 
usual particulars of the Actuaries’ fixed 
interest indices (Dec. 31, 1928=100) 
for last month, December and January, 
1939, with the corresponding yields. 
A selection of equity indices and yields, 
now calculated monthly, is also given. 
Some possibilities suggested by the 
course of the index are discussed in an 
Investment Note on page 260. 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100 
Group . 
and No, ot Secs.) 
Jan. 31, Dec. 29,| Jan. 30, 


1939 1939 | 1940 
Fixed Interest :— 
210% Consols. ......... 123-7 | 121-8 | 131-3 
Misc. ind. deb. (14) ... 117°5 | 110°0._ 112°8 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) ... | 108°3 | 102-6 , 106°3 
Ordinary Shares :— 
Banks, etc. (10)......... 107°3 95-0 102-9 
Aircraft mfg. (5)t...... 90-7 56°7 56°5 
Bldg. mats. (6) ......... 67:2 54°6 48-4 
DT cstebatonvesesebue 74:7 89-3 92-9 
Iron and steel (18)...... 51-5 51-2 56:1 
Home rails (4) ......... 30-0 42-0 42:2 
Stores and catering (18), 50-8 46°0 43-6 


Yields (°) 
Group 


Jan. 31, Dec. 29, Jan. 30, 
1939 1939 1940 


Fixed Interest :— 


210% Consols ......... 3°61 3:66 3°40 
Misc. ind. deb. ......... 4°05 4°32 4:22 
Misc. ind. pref. ......... 4°54; 4-77 4°62 
Ordinary Shares :— 
RS cccsenenes 4-28 4-78 4-41 
Aiscrate unlie, ...22000000- 8-65 11-60 10-57 
Oe — eee 8-16 7:02 7°86 
OE Sc0ibiipbsnneness 7:97} 5°88 6°03 
Iron and steel ... 7:16} 6-93 6°53 
Home rails......... .-- + 11°65 4 0°34 0:32 
PC MS cnccnimacignnte 6°65 ; 6°62 7°24 





t Dec. 31, 1938 = 100. 


New York 


THE opinion is gaining ground on 
Wall Street that stock prices have rather 
more than discounted the current reces- 
sion in business activity. Thus steel 
shares h2ve not reacted violently to the 
latest cut in steel mill activity, but, on 
the other hand, aircraft issues have been 
offered, despite the industry’s inability 
to cope with the flow of orders. The 
Roosevelt third-term enigma remains an 
unsettling factor, however. Losses were 
general aiter the week-end, but on Tues- 
day steel shares were in demand, and 
by mid-week a more confident tone 
developed. The Dow Jones average ad- 
vanced from 145 on Monday to 146.63 
on Wednesday. Jron Age estimates steel 
mill activity at 71.5 per cent. of capa- 
city, against 77 per cent. the previous 
week, 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 


Werexty AVERAGES 





1940 

} eins Eee, | fom, | Ped, 

| Low | High 24, 31, 7, 

| Jan. | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 , 1940 

oS a 
= oe nn aera yeres “ 
347 Ind’ls.... | 105°8 |111-4 | 107-3, 105-8 107-1 
32 Rails....... |} 28-3 | 30°7| 29 °0| 28-3 28-7 
40 Utilities | 87:3 | 89-4 | 87-7 87-3, 87-4 

} scceniaietaiel tgeeenipiatttnal cintettantiniaesemmecee 
419 Stocks | 90°4/ 94-8 91-1 90-4 91-3 
Av. yield*... |4-58% |4-°30%'4°48% 4-°58% 4°50% 
vee High | Low | 


* 50 Common Stocks. 
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DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMoN Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Feb. 1 | Feb. 2 Feb. 3 Feb. 5 | Feb. 6 Feb. 7 


116-3 | 116-5 | 116-7 117-4 , 118-3 


} 
1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116°3 
January 3lst. 


116°3 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN New YorK 


Stock Exchange 


1940 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
Peay |b ccccsscccess 460 5,060 
9 en 510 5,220 
nd D newktaneesen 290 2,730 
is DB cccknsmaniie 410 4,550 
aa © oxmpababuacs 540 5,400 
— D caneonvencvs 490 5,760 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Feb, Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1, 8, 1, 8, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


1. Rails and Shell Union... 107, 11 


Transport Socony Vac.... 115g 11 
Atchison ...... 231g 24 |Stan. Oil Cal. 2410 24 
Balt. & Ohio... 53g 558) Stan. Oi] N.J. 43 43 
Ches. & Ohio 391, 39’ Texas ......... 425g 43 

-N. . Pf. 2333 24 

ay t... llis lllo 4. Manufacturing 
N.Y.Central 15's 16'2 Briggs ......... 1934 21 
Northern Pac, 814 8 Chae sina 8034 82 
Pennsylv.R. 2153 2178\ Gen. Motors 5252 5324 
Southern Pac. 12! } 1314 Boein Airpin 23352 24 
Southern Rly. 17!5 17°4 Douglas Air... 805g 82 
Union Pac. ... 94 93 | United Aircft. 48 48 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 17112 175 

Communications Dupont TTT Ty 17912 181 


Am. W’w 10 97,|Gen. Electric 3814 38 
Con. — Blog 3154xc West’hse Elec 10754 110! 
Col. Gas & El. 61g 61,/ American Can 113! 113 
N. American 215, 2154|Caterpillar ... 4973 49 
Pac. Gas & El. 34  335,| Int. Harvester 535g 53 
Pub Serv N.J. 4014 405g\Johns Manvie 71 71 
United Corp. 21g 2!4|CormProds.... 6258 63's 
Un. GasImp. 1453 145g|J.1.Case&Co 68 68°; 
Amer. Tel. ... 17053 17054| Glidden ...... 1753 17 
Inter.Tel.For. 4 37,|Celanese of A 27 27 
Westn. Union 225; 24 Eastm’nKdk 159!) 157 
53 


a24 


BED osseences 534 4| Loews ........+. 36 s 
3. Extractive and Oth Cen. Fox 11% 
Pa. : - 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth. Steel... 73° 75iox| Mont. Ward, 51 52’ 
Republic St... 1913 201, Sears Roebck 82!2 84!, 
U.S. Steel... 561> 58 | Woolworth... 4014 41%, 


Am. Metal _.. 227; 233,|Nat.Dairy ... 16°3 16 
Am. Smelting 475ex 495, Am. Tob. B. 89. 90 
Anaconda ... 265, 271,| Nat- Distillers 23°; 24 
Cerro de Pas. 3759 3759! 

Int. Nickel ... 3533 367,/0* Fimance 
Kennecott ... 35 36 |Comcel. Credit 465, 47 
U.S. Smelt.... 6114 63 |Com.Inv. Tr. — 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 10,1940 Capital versions Moncey 
; £4 
To the Public ......... Sia sie Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil oe Nil 
By S.E. Introduction 50,000 : 245,000 
By Permission to Deal Nil + Nil 
Savings Certs., week to 
Feb. 3, 1940 ......... 2,750,000 2,750,000 
3% Defence Bonds 
Exch. receipts, week 
to Feb. 3,1940 ...... 2,550,000 2,550,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 


1940 (New Basis)............ 383,806,364 31,051,231 
1939 (New Basis) ......+0+4.. 19,527,844 19,527,844 
1940 (Old Basis) .......+.... 380,687,933 27,932,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ...000++.+++ 14,902,080 14,902,080 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis)... 30,996,729 54,502 Nil 


1939 New Basis)... 16,102,052 3,425,792 Nil 
1940 (Old Basis)... 27,932,800 Nil Nil 
1939 (Old Basis)... 11,791,288 3,110,792 Nil 


February 10, 1949 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref, Ord, 


1940 (New Basis)... 28,195,650 144.238 2,71] 

1939 (New Basis) ... 12,338,483 1,214°516 59a 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 27,825,000 "Nil yqyA 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 11,104,500 548,000 3.24990 


Nore.—* Old Basis ’’ includes only public; 
and issues to shareholders only. “ Rew ia 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


REPAYMENT 


Edinburgh Loan.—The £2,000,009 
4} per cent. redeemable stock ] 
(redeemable at par from May 15th Next) 
is to be repaid. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS OnLy 


Gascoignes (Reading) —Treasury 
consent has been obtained for the offer 
by the Whitehead Industrial Trust o 
250,000 Gascoignes 2s. shares at 2s, 34 


BONUS SHARES 
Bairns-Wear, Ltd.—It is proposed 
to distribute on March Ist one new 


ordinary share of 5s. for twenty share; 
held. 

Southalls (Birmingham), — Thj 
company, subject to Treasury consent, 
is to distribute a scrip bonus of 100 per 
cent. 

Redfern’s Rubber Works, — 
Treasury permission has been granted 
for a 50 per cent. ordinary share bony 
from reserves. 

Nathan (Joseph) and Company, 
Bonus issue of three new ordinary 
ls. shares for every two held, by 
capitalisation of £47,781 from reserves, 
To facilitate this issue, authorised {1 
shares (none as yet issued) to be sub- 
divided into ls. shares. Shares to be 
allotted February 28th, subject t 
Treasury sanction. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week— 
POWER SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION are maintaining their 7 per cent 
distribution, although profits are lower 
than a year ago. In contrast to the 
general trend shown by trust companies, 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN _INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY report a_ higher 


income for 1939, even if receipts of 
dividend arrears are excluded, while th 
depreciation of investments is lower that 
a year ago. As a result of a considerable 
expansion of turnover, LIEBIG’S EX 
TRACT OF MEAT COMPANY report 
a large increase in profits. JOSEPH 
NATHAN AND COMPANY, who at 
proposing a 150 per cent. capital bonus, 
have fully maintained net profits 
BARROW HEPBURN AND GALE 
have made gross profits of no less thi 
£91,957 against £29,017. Conditions 
improved in 1939, there being a f 
increase in profits since the outbreak 
war. BRADBURY GREATOREX AND 
COMPANY are again paying 9 per cett, 
total profits for 1939-40 being double 
those for 1938-39. Substantial earnings o 
LISTER AND COMPANY are Ve 
contrast with the previous years ®* 
The heavy debit balance forward 5 
entirely removed, and two years’ preferen 
arrears are payable. While a change ® 
presentation of the accounts prevents 
proper comparison, SOUTHALLS (BIR- 
MINGHAM) have evidently had a sats 
factory year’s trading and a further sf 
bonus of 100 per cent. is to be distr 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Electrolytic Zinc Company of a 
tralasia.—Gross profit year to June ” 
1939, £622,209 (£729,435). To depres 


(Continued on page 265) 
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February 10, 1940 
Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
ious year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


| *Int. 











| — Pay- Prev. 
mpan or Total 
Company | +Final | able § Year 
RAILWAYS % Yo >)” 
ira Railway .-----+++ eo. j2/—ps «. (2/-ps 
Beit NSURANCE ce 
Indemnity Marine ... oe» =|15/- ps |15/- ps 
TEA & RUBBER 
Assam CO. «.-+-+-+-++: 2* --- |Mar. 16) 2* 
Batu Kawan Rbr. (£1) ..- |4lod ps|Feb. 23) 6d ps 
Rupajuli Tea ......... 219%) ... tee 21o* 
Soember Ajoe Rbr. ... + | 4°16 |Feb. 24) 4:16 
i Rubber...... aie Tio iFeb. 29 Tle 
INING 
Corpn. ......++- $2:43*| ... |Mar. 29/$2-77* 
Cons. Mines Selection che 10 chs 15 
INDUSTRIALS 
Allied Industrial ...... 10* \Feb. 23) 14* 
Anchor Chemical...... ; wae 25 an 20 
Bairns-Wear......-.--+- aes 15 ose 15 
Barracks Fabrics ...... | 8lot) 1312 ae 1212 
Beeton (Arthur) ...... 7t | 10 6 
Briggs(Henry) ...... 334%) ... 212* 
Bristol Gas .........++. 2lot] 5 aes 5 
Brotherhood (Peter)... 8* vee ee 8* 
Chambers Wharf ... | 5*| ... |Feb. 20) 12* 
Daly (John) .......... | se, | $10 ot ae 
Davies and Metcalfe | 6t 10 = 15 
Delta Metal = $271 | $30 
Sea figentsh Teleg.| ... | 5 |... 6 
Blectrolux (America) (30 cts*; ... |Mar. 15/40 cts* 
Ensign Lamps ........- ; 10* ee Mar. 1 10* 
a t6t $9 | Mar.9/ $11 
Fleming Reid ......... | 10t 15 neh 1334 
Ford Motor (Belgium) |... 2. exe 2lo 
Foster Porter & Co.... |... ae 219 
Friary Breweries ...... |; 5* ms is 5* 
Gen.Enging.(Radcliffe); ... 1 | ccs 20 
Gen. Hydraulic Pwr. | 3t 5 | 6 
General Motors ...... co ie | 75 cts 
Gossard, Ltd. ......... . Oe F .ses 8 
Hill (Philip),etc. ...... 5* oo em Tw 
Holden (Isaac) ......... 5* i 21o* 
Houghton Main Colly. 3* ca, ie 210* 
International Nickel... | 50 cts} .... |Mar. 30) 50 cts 
Jackson (Knottingley) 15t ee ee ee 
K TEED 000... 5* a ce «CLC SS’ 
Lightalloys ............ | 42lo*] - =| 15 
Eileeeel Post Me ehikese 15t See Dh a 25 
London Electric ...... 4t a ee 8 
London Pavilion ...... 2 4|... | 6 
0 ee 4t 8 | Mar.1; 8 
McCrae and Drew ... isis ae Gag 6 
Merchants Whsng. ... 3* ose | oes 3* 
Mere. Invest. Trust .. | 7lot} 1 12 


l 
Mort Co. of R. Plate 4lof} 7 
é 


Feb. 20 9 
Napier (D.) and Son oni 


Steam Coal...... 5* ae a D2 
Nathan (Joseph) ...... soc te Ve eee. 
SP EORTS oc ccccees 15* ; |Mar. 30) 15* 
Orient Trust ......... on.» ae nit 5 
Owen and Robinson $3* |... i $3* 
Power Securities ...... oe 7 ine 7 
Reid(W.B.)  ......... a oe er a 
Scot. Cent. Invstmt. ... ae 3lo oe 8 3lo 

reat saicns lof} 15°] | a5 
South Met. Gas ca 2t | 4lo wits 5 
Sth. Suburban Gas... | Llot) 412 wi 6 
Tilling (Thomas) ...... 5t | 10 ie 10 
United Gas Inds....... | 4lo*} ... eo 415* 
U. States Debenture 6t | 10 a 
VictoriaPalace ..... a 10 ot 
Walker (P.)& Cain(R.)| 5lot] 712 een 719 
and Combe Reid | 6* ... |Feb, 19)  6* 
WembleyStadium(Pf.)| 334¢] 712| Mar. 1| 9-236 
Whitworth & Mitchell ee ies Nil* 
Yorkshire Electric ... nes 8 ae s 

UNIT TRUSTS | Pence | Pence 
mst Prov. ““ A” ...... | 2.9141 iFeb. 20) (c) 














(0) 3-849366d. free of income tax. 
Free of income tax. 


BURMA CORPORATION.—Interim dividend, 
tee against 4 annas per share free of income 


FIFE COAL COMPANY.—Final ordinary divi- 
6 per cent., making 9 per cent. for 1939, against 
ll per cent. (all tax free). 
HOLDEN (ISAAC) AND COMPANY.— Interim 
raised from 219 to 5 per cent. 
KELSALL AND KEMP.—Interim dividend 
fised from 21) to 5 per cent. 
LONDON ELECTRIC SUPPLY. — Final 
os dividend 4 per cent., making 7 per cent. 
— against 7 per cent. plus a bonus of 1 per 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT.—Dividend 
» 14 per cent., against 15 per cent. for 1938. 
WW CASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATES- 
AD GAS.—Final dividend £2 11s. 9d. per cent., 
pa £5 1s. 9d. per cent. for 1939 against £5 7s. 6d. 
cans for 1938. Reduction in final dividend from 
£2 17s. 6d. is to counterbalance insufficient 
“Nealon of tax on August interim. 
5 K. BAZAARS.—Interim ordinary dividend, 
cent. as before. 


PHILIP HILL A _ i 
divi ND PARTNERS. Interim 


“td 5 per cent. for year to June 30, 1940. (In 
— Period of 15 months two interims of 1212 per 
final of 614 were paid.) 
Final dics. J.. AND COMPANY, LIMITED.— 
Raking Tare 10 per cent. on ordinary shares, 
15 per cent. for 1939 as before. 
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(Continued from page 264) 


tion, £100,000 (£145,000). Net profit, 
£405,756 (£459,524). Dividends of 15 per 
cent. on preference and ordinary shares. 
Carry forward, £182,358 (£166,601). 


Nathan (Joseph) and Company, Ltd. 
—Total income year to September 30, 
1939, £149,997 (£138,811). Expenses, 
£23,087 (£20,270). Fees, £650 (£644). 
Note interest, £11,250 (£11,250). Written 
off shares, £500 (nil). Taxation, £26,000 
(£16,000). Net profit, £88,510 (£90,647). 
“A” preference dividend, £35,000 
(£35,000). Preferred ordinary dividend, 
£16,000 (£16,000). To general reserve, 
£50,000 (£20,000). Ordinary dividend 
10 per cent. as before. Carry forward 
£36,105 (£51,780). 


Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd.—This 
company has acquired all the share capital 
of Messrs Davey, Paxman and Company 
(Colchester). The business will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 


Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
earnings for 1939 of about $11,800,000 are 
77c. per common share after $5.50 per 
preferred share. This compares with a 
1938 net income of $11,318,423, or 72c. 
per common share. During fourth quarter 
of 1939 earnings were about $5,100,000 
compared with 1938 earnings for the corre- 
sponding quarter of $1,953,929. 


Atkinson-Oates Motors.—It has been 
decided to defer consideration of the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the ordinary shares 
until the results for the year ending 
July 30, 1940, are known. In the previous 
year an interim of 10 per cent. was paid. 


Napier (D.) and Son.—Net profit, 
year to September 30, 1939, £97,853 
(£60,395). Ordinary dividend raised from 
5 to 7} per cent. 


Lister and Company, Ltd.—Profit for 
the year ended November 30, 1939, 
£105,789. In preceding year there was 
a loss of £39,659. After deducting £34,691 


debit bought in, directors’ fees, taxation, 
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A.R.P. expenditure, debenture interest, 
etc., earnings are £44,131. Two years’ 
preference dividend arrears (to November, 
1937) absorb £39,000. Carried forward, 
£5,138. 


Home Railway Dividend State- 
ments.—The Southern Railway intends 
to announce dividends on February 28th, 
payable March 28th, and to hold the 
annual meeting on March 20th. The 
Great Western will announce dividends 
on February 14th, and hold the annual 
meeting February 28th. 


General Motors Corporation.—Net 
profit for 1939 of $183,300,000 (equal to 
$4.04 per common share), compared with 
$102,190,000 ($2.17) for 1938. 


Power Securities Corporation.— 
Income for 1939, £108,541 (£137,363). 
After expenses, income tax and N.D.C., 
balance is £75,898 (£95,298). To general 
reserve, £15,000 (£30,000); dividend for 
year 7 per cent. (same); forward, £17,456 
(£15,708). 


Consolidated Mines Selection.— 
Ordinary dividend 1939, 10 per cent. 
against 15 per cent. for 1938. Net profit, 
subject to taxation, £55,114 (£110,083). 
In respect of 1939, requirements for 
writing down investments have been pro- 
vided from general reserve. 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company. 
—Total income year to August 31, 1939, 
£711,258 (£531,910). Expenses, £99,989 
(£83,550). Directors’ fees, £13,800 
(£13,800). Income tax, N.D.C. and 
E.P.T., £325,447 (£174,882). Net profit, 
£272,022 (£259,678). Preference dividend, 
£50,000 (same). Ordinary dividend 11 per 
cent. tax free, £220,000 (same). Carry 
forward, £209,135 (£207,113). 


Southalls (Birmingham).—Net profit 
for 1939 after A.R.P., £13,000 ; taxation, 
£60,000, is £113,738. (No comparable 
figures for 1938.) Final dividend 20 per 
cent., making 35.4 per cent. for the year 
(same). Share bonus of 100 per cent. 
proposed. 











Deputy Chairma 





Balances with and Cheque 
in the British Isles ae 


Balances with Banks abroad 
Bills Discounted 














Loans and Advances ... a 
Other Assets and Accounts ... 
Bank Premises ° 





|LLOYDS BANK 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Chairman 
THE RT. HON. LORD WARDINGTON 


n 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 
Chief General Managers 
R. A. WILSON, SYDNEY PARKES 


Joint General Managers 


W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., S.P. CHERRINGTON, L. A. STANLEY, G. D. GOLD 


Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1939 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ian ea xem 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund... wna - wad aan ian 9,500,000 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts ... ws 434,693,626 
Acceptances ... “a one 2,120,380 


Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations Rive 
ASSETS 

Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England ‘al 

on other Banks 


Money at Call and Short Notice 


Investments at or under Market Value... “en 
Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary Companies:— 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. ead ad 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 

Indian Premises Company Ltd a 


eee 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &c. _— 


Offices throughout England and Wales, and others in India and Burma 


Vice-Chairman 
SIR FRANCIS A. BEANE 


27,415,837 


43,227,191 


20,553,956 
30,345,659 
5,136,588 
70,184,808 
108,149,602 


3,070,280 

600,000 
eee 54,502 
«+ 159,257,374 
11,962,298 
eee 7,461,620 
29,536,217 


eee eve 































| 


Fares : 


Tourist, £39.15.0; Third, £30.10.0 
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Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 
} 


(incl. agriculture 
Date of pienies a 
Return j 
Total 
or een 6 
| index, | wholly | 
} | adjusted | unem- | 
| Number | tor | ployed 
| seasonal 
| variations 
| 
, "000 |1935 = 100! 000 
1938 | 
Se cases | 1,781 | 87-6 1,409 
Nov. 14...... } 1,828 | 89-6 | 1,456 
Dec. 12 .. i 1,831 91-9 | 1,474 
1939 | 
i. _— | 2,039 | 93-0 | 1,594 
iy: BID encece 1,897 87:9 | 1,538 
Riet. EB.cccm | 1,727 84-6 1,429 
April 17...... | 1,644 | 81-5 1,343 
May 15 ... 1,492 74-7 1,234 
June 12 ...... { 1,350 67-6 { 1,099 
er OD scmss } 1,256 {| 62-2 1,014 
Aug. 14...... } 1,232 | 60-7 968 
Sept. 11 ..... | 1,330 | 65-9 1,052 
Oct. 16 ..... | 1,431 | 70-8 1,222 
Nov. 13 , 1,403 69-1 1,213 
Dec. 82 ...... 1,362 , 68-4 | 1,171 
1940 | 
ye . 1,519 68-8 1,220 


(a) No longer available. 
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Industry and Trade 


More Unemployment.—As usual in Januaty, un- 
employment increased steeply last month; the number of 
persons on the registers of employment exchanges in Great 
Britain rose from 1,362,000 on December 11th to 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Employment 


Insured persons aged 


16-64 employed 
(excl. agriculture) 


Num ber 


*000 


11,466 
11,441 


| 11,466 


11,299 
11,435 
11,606 


{ 11,712 


11 *70 
12,005 
12,112 


| 12,100 
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England to New York 


There will be a departure from an English port 
direct to New York late March by a regular 
New York liner. 


Cabin Class from £56.5.0; 


or to any Travel Agency 


West Indies Service 


Passengers desiring accommodation for 
either service should immediately 


apply to: 


20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


(Telephone: Whitehall 9526) 
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1,519,000 on January 15th. As our seasonally adjusted 
index of unemployment given in the accompanying table 
shows, the increase last month was slightly more marked 
than on the average in recent years. On a superficial view 
there has thus been no progress at all last month, byt 
for this the weather was largely responsible. Thus, the 
number of wholly unemployed rose by only 49,000, com. 
pared with an increase of 120,000 between December 
1938, and January, 1939. Chiefly affected by temporary 
stoppages were building, public works contracting, quarry. 
ing and other outdoor occupations. In building alone up. 
employment increased by 101,571. The trades showing a 
decline in unemployment include coal mining, hotels and 
entertainments, cotton, and motor vehicles and aircraft 
The January unemployment returns are therefore not as 
bad as appears at first sight, and the figures for February 
are likely to show a substantial improvement. On the 
whole, however, it scems that total employment is still 
appreciably smaller than before the war. The number of 
new recruits to industry during the first five months of the 
war has been estimated at 300,000 (including 100,000 re. 
entrants), but the number who have either retired or joined 
the Defence Forces has probably been almost twice as 
high. 


* *« * 


Supply of Pitprops.—While the interruption of 
pitwood imports from the Baltic countries has caused the 
coal-mining industry a great deal of inconvenience and an 
increase in its cost of production, it has not yet affected 
the output. The consumption of props and other timber 
by the industry is now little more than one-half of what 
it was in the last war; it has been reduced from about 
44 million tons to 2} million tons per annum. This reduc- 
tion has been due partly to a drop of about 20 per cent. 
in the production of coal in the United Kingdom, but 
mainly to better organisation and improved technique. 
Steel, for instance, is rapidly displacing timber both in the 
roadways and at the coal faces. It has been estimated that 
the steel consumption of the industry now exceeds 600,000 
tons per annum, and in 1938 6,102 miles, or 48 per cent. 
of the supported underground roadways were equipped 
with steel arches, cambered girders, straight girders and 
bars, and there were in use at the working faces 1,036,271 
steel props, bars or straps. Moreover, steady progress has 
been made in the use of reinforced concrete props. But 
some 95 per cent. of the 2} million tons of pitprops con- 
sumed by the industry in 1938 was imported, and of these 
imports the Baltic countries supplied 64.5 per cent. (No 
less than 40.4 per cent. came from Finland and 13.8 per 
cent. from Russia.) The bulk of the remainder came from 
France and Portugal, and of the French wood roughly 
320,000 tons were obtained in exchange for 480,000 tons 
of coal under the Anglo-French Trade Agreement of June, 
1934. The industry was confronted with a serious situation 
by the cessation of deliveries from Finland and Russia, 
but this contingency was foreseen, and under the emer- 
gency arrangements now in force North America is rapialy 
displacing the Baltic as a source of supply; deliveries from 
France and Portugal have suffered little interruption, while 
increasing quantities have been obtained from plantations 
and forests in the United Kingdom and the Irish Free 
State. In 1938 the cost to the industry of pitwood and 
other mining timber was £10.7 millions, but the current 
f.o.b. prices are considerably higher than they were two 
years ago, while there has been a more than threefold in- 
crease in homeward rates of freight. Timber is being ¢€> 
nomised so far as possible under the supervision of Lieut.- 
Colonel J. A. S. Ritson, the Director of Mining Supplies 
while arrangements have been made with the Minister 
Supply for larger quantities of steel for unde 
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supports and with the Timber Controller for expanding 
deliveries of home-grown crops. Regional organisations 
gre co-operating with the Controllers and stocks are suffi- 
cient to remove any immediate anxiety of a shortage of 


supply. 
* * * 


Redundant Cotton Spindles.—In 1936 the Cotton 
Spindles Board was given the task of eliminating 
the surplus spindle capacity of the cotton industry, then 
estimated at about 10 million spindles. During the three 
years ended on September 13, 1939, the Board acquired 
6,174,000 spindles and disposed of 5,504,000. The total 
capacity of the industry during this period declined from 
45.9 million to 39.7 million spindles, a reduction of 13.5 

cent. Under Section 24 of the Cotton Industry (Re- 
organisation) Act, 1939, the Board of Trade was em- 

wered to make an Order before September 14, 1939, 
extending the Spindle Board’s borrowing and purchasing 


TOTAL AND UNUSED SPINDLE CAPACITY 
(Mule equivalent) 


Spindle Unused Percentage 
No. of | Capacity Capacityt of Total 
Mills (Millions) (Millions) Capacity+ 
o/ 
/o 
1936—Sept. 14th... 579 45-9 10-6 23-0 
1937—March 14th 544 43-6 6°5 14:9 
Sept. 14th 528 42-5 3-9 9-2 
1938—March 14th 519 42-0 7:1 16-9 
Sept. 14th 505 41-2 14-0 34-0 
1939—March 14th 501 41-0 12-0 29:3 
Sept. 14th am 39°7 i 


+ Average of six months ended at dates shown. 


powers for a further two years. But, as the Spindle Board 
points out in its Third Annual Report (Cmd. 6157), the 
war broke out before the new Act came into operation, and 
as no Order was made before September 14, 1939, its 
powers lapsed on that date. Although the Board has not 
been able to eliminate all of the 10 million spindles thought 
to be redundant in 1936, the advisability of a further sub- 
stantial reduction at this stage seems questionable. It is 
true that the number of unused spindles during the six 
months ended March 14, 1939 (the latest period for which 
figures are available), was bigger than during the first six 
months of the Board’s operations. But since then the cotton 
industry has experienced a vigorous recovery, and at present 
the margin of idle capacity is probably small. 


* * * 


Home and Export Sales of Cars.—Sales of new 
private cars and goods vehicles in the home market have 
shown a steep fall since the outbreak of the war. Last 
November (no returns were issued for August-October) 
new registrations of private cars and goods vehicles were 
85.0 and 33.7 per cent. respectively smaller than in the 
corresponding month of 1938. In December the fall 
amounted to 82.1 and 48.3 per cent. respectively. Exports, 
on the other hand, appear to have been fairly well main- 


EXPorTs OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
Private Cars Commercial Vehicles 


is 43,907 13,742 
I iii aes 54,520 13,685 
aio 64,765 16,923 
iil iicden dn 78,113 20,436 
ai lns 68,257 14,275 
1939¢ .000........ 70,000 11,500 


t Figures for September—December calculated on the basis of 
export deliveries ex factories. 


ee, 


tained. As the accompanying table shows, exports of private 
cars last year were actually higher than in 1938, but ship- 
Ments of commercial vehicles registered a further fall. The 
motor industry regards its prospects in the export markets 
hot without optimism. But, since production for the home 
market will be kept at a comparatively low level during 


.- Wat, export sales must not merely be maintained but 
increased ; the bigger the industry’s expansion in export 
during the war, the smaller will be its difficulties after 


conflict, 
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Decline in Retail Trade. —The downward trend in 
retail trade continued in December, when the value of 
average daily sales was actually smaller than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1938. The fall is the more surprising 
since prices have shown an appreciable rise since the out- 
break of the war. To some extent the decline in sales may 
be due to the facts that the public is now using up the 
stocks laid in during the first few weeks of the war and 
that thousands of individuals have been withdrawn from 
private occupations. But these can scarcely have been the 


VALUE OF SALES AND STOCKS COMPARED WITH YEAR AGO 















































Average Daily Sales | Stocks 
al 7 | (at cost) 
Eee en 
Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Dec. 
| 
Non-Food Merchandise :— | | 
I cain che dmnneen + 37-9 | 0-9 | 9-9 1-9 +19°4 
Te IONE sh ccccscsccecces | +16°3 | 1-0 | 6°8 4-0 + 19°5 
Men’s and boys’ wear ...... | +17°9 | +17°5 0:6 9-0} +15°4 
Boots and shoes ............ } +36°7 | +10°8}| + 4:2 4-8 5°4 
Furnishing departments ...... ( 7 | 14-7 } 19-4 10:6 6°5 
Hardware ....... se aatainede } —15-5 | —10°0}| — 8:7]! —11-6 + 7-1 
Fancy departments ......... | +11°5 | 0-3| — 5-0 | — 1:9 6-2 
Sports and travel ............ + 0:6 1-6 oh 10-6 0-2 
Miscellaneous & unallocated +17°3 + 14-2 11:9} — 1:3 +13°2 
-| | Lata 
Total—Non-Food Mer- 1 
chandise ......... +16-°4 + 3-3 4:0) 5-2 | +11-6 
Food and Perishables ...... 11-7 + 96) + 5-2 2-4 23-6 
Total—All Departments +13-9 | + 65 + 0-8; — 1-5 +12:4 


sole reasons for the decline. It appears, indeed, that the 
volume of consumption is now beginning to decline. The 
fall in sales has been quite marked in the non-food depart- 
ments. The value of the turnover in food and perishables 
was slightly higher than in December, 1938, but, if allow- 
ance is made for the rise in prices since then, the volume of 
sales was smaller. So far as individual districts are con- 
cerned, there has been no significant change of trend; sales 
in Central and Suburban London were 26.9 and 5.8 per 
cen respectively lower than in December, 1938; other dis- 
tricts registered increases varying between 2.9 and 5.8 per 
cent. 


* * * 


Wages in Agriculture.—For the last six years 
the trend of agricultural wages has been upward. The 
forty-seven County Agricultural Wages Committees, on 
which sit representatives of farmers and workers, are 
independent units in the matter of changing wages or 
hours of work. Wages differ considerably between the 
counties, but in fact changes in wages tend to occur in the 
same direction at the same time. The slow increase since 
1933 brought the average wage of a general agricultural 
labourer up to 34s. 6d. per week in June, 1939; in England 
and Wales the range was from 32s. per week in some 
Welsh areas to 40s. 6d. per week in Lancashire. Since the 
outbreak of war, more than thirty County Committees 
have granted a further increase in wages of ls. to 3s. per 
week; the average wage in January was estimated at 
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36s. 6d. per week, though it must be remembered that the 
very large proportion of farm workers who are stockmen, 
tractor drivers or horsemen, get considerably higher pay 
than this average indicates. For some time past there has 
been a movement in favour of a simplification of the agri- 
cultural wages machinery, either by the grouping of some 
districts, or, as representatives of the workers have urged, 
by the adoption of a single uniform schedule of wages 
negotiated through a national wages board. But since the 
standard wage rates vary by nearly 10s. per week between 
the counties, such a nationally agreed wage would involve 
not only a drastic up-grading in the Welsh counties but 
probably a fall in Northern England. Negotiations con- 
cerning the revision of the wage machinery are now on foot 
between the Ministry of Agriculture, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the trade unions concerned, and it is 
probable that some amalgamation of districts will result, 
together with a levelling up of the lowest wage rates. 


* * * 


Meat Rationing.—The Minister of Food gave five 
weeks’ notice of the introduction on March 11th of the 
rationing of butchers’ meat. That interval should be more 
than sufficient to allow those consumers who have not 
already done so to register with their butchers and to pro- 
vide for the thawing out of the means of transport. The 
precedent of the last war has been followed in defining the 
ration in terms of value; the initial ration will be 1s. 10d. 
worth of meat per week per adult and half that value for 
children under six. Edible offals and manufactured meats 
will be unrationed, and the supply of meat to catering 
establishments will also be unrationed, though restricted to 
a certain proportion, at present unstated, of their normal 
requirements. The case for some form of meat rationing 
is unanswerable, since it is both a valuable and a bulky 
item in our imports; the announced ration will probably 
not much affect the meat consumption of the working class 
household, though it will mean a considerable cut in that of 
many middle class families. The doubling of the bacon 
ration and the reduction in price last week will be very 
welcome if the concessions will last until the meat ration- 
ing is well under weigh. 


* * * 


Expansion in Oil Production.—The world’s crude 
oil production rose from 1,979 million barrels in 1938 to 
2,065 million barrels last year, an increase of 4.3 per cent. 
The war has so far had little influence on production, for 
the limitation of civilian consumption has probably offset 
the increased military demand. Output in the United 
States, which occupies a position of overwhelming import- 
ance among crude oil suppliers, rose by 4.0 per cent. from 
1,201 to 1,249 million barrels, despite the extensive shut- 
down of producing wells in Texas and other States which 
followed the attempt to cut crude oil prices last August. 
Part of the increase was required to meet the growing 
domestic consumption, but the remainder went to swell 
the industry’s stocks of finished products. The rest of the 
world produced some 816 million barrels last year—about 
5 per cent. more than in 1938. Output in the British 
Empire showed a 4.1 per cent. expansion from about 43 
to almost 45 million barrels, in consequence of a higher 
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output in Trinidad and Canada. Venezuela, a relatively 
young producer, almost succeeded in ousting Russia from 
second place among crude oil producers. The output of 
Russia again fell far short of expectations, and, so far as 
can be judged from the meagre data available, it increased 
by only 2.3 per cent. last year. Operations had to be 
reduced in Iran and Irak, owing to shipping difficulties, 
while in Roumania new drilling was insufficient to offset 
the gradual exhaustion of the existing fields. In the first two 
countries, which have enormous proved reserves, a recove 

is virtually certain in coming months (though Irak’s pro- 
duction is limited by the capacity of the pipe-line to the 
Mediterranean), but, in the absence of unforeseen develop- 
ments, no such revival is likely in Roumania. In the Dutch 
East Indies progress was accelerated after the outbreak of 
the war, while in Mexico there was a gradual recovery 
from the slump which followed the confiscation of the 


ESTIMATED WORLD PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
(In million barrels of 35 imperial gallons) 











Percentage 
1938 1939 Change 
SED RNID cv suinncnsssdcccsws 1,201 1,249 tL. 4-0 
eh Cc es cdma i 215 220 1 2.3 
a ce 190 210 10-5 
ee ere coed chau kaaeuse 77 a9 <1 
Dutch East Indies ............ 62 67 8+] 
ee oi cveccécusnanes 49 47 » hea 
Nee os cccvatinbeb sedis 39 42 7:7 
DN eae sabe 32 30 - 6-2 
NN ncaa ncbusnaseun 21 23 9:5 
ean edu diawn 18 19 5-6 
IE bb ciidnntbenssaabes sox 17 18 5-9 
Other countries ............... 58 63 + 86 
ME ce culekancucnkissis 1,979 2,065 4:3 


Source : Oil and Gas Fournal 


foreign oil companies’ properties in 1938. More oil was 
produced in Germany and Austria—though output was 
probably kept well below the capacity of the fields—but 
Polish production suffered a further decline in consequence 
of the damage wrought by the Nazi invasion. While the 
course of the world’s oil demand this year cannot be fore- 
seen, the productive capacity outside Europe and Russia 
is large enough to ensure ample supplies. 


* * * 


Record Nickel Production.—After a continuous 
advance between 1933 and 1937 and a small reaction in 
1938, world production of nickel rose by about 10 million 
Ibs. in 1939 to 260 million lbs., while world consumption 
increased by nearly 50 million lbs. to 250 million lbs. 
These levels are more than twice as large as those for the 
boom year 1929 and about four times as large as those for 
1913. Not all of this increase can be attributed to the 
demand from the armament trades, which consumed in 
1939 only about 15 per cent. of the total. There has also 
been a very wide expansion in the employment of nickel 
for civilian purposes, particularly in the manufacture of 
high-grade steels for the transport industries; but the war 
will undoubtedly cause a fall in this consumption of nickel 
and an increase among the purely armament trades. But 
the rapid expansion in the civilian use of nickel which has 
taken place since the Great War should be of great value 
to the nickel industry when armaments and munitions are 
no longer needed on the present vast scale. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Coal 


WITH transport conditions gradually 
returning to normal, business in the 


coal industry is very brisk. Demand '§ Strong. 
from all consumers is heavy and in 

many districts stocks have been de- Glasgow. 
pleted. 


Sheffield..-The market has been 
disturbed by transport difficulties and 
the decline in merchants’ orders since 
the increase in demurrage charges, but 
is nevertheless very strong. Inland de- 


mand for industrial fuels is heavy and 
that for household coal exceeds supply, 
while coke supplies are fully taken up. 
Export inquiry for both coal and coke 


Conditions are improv- 
ing, but some weeks may pass before 
* the stringency is fully relaxed as efforts 
will be made to replenish stocks as well 
as to supply priority needs. Deliveries 
to domestic consumers 
and little is available for shipping where 
arrears are already considerable. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Tonnage 
arrivals are about up to the average 
and there is a good foreign inquiry for 
all classes of fuel. Northumberland and 
Durham coals are both finding outlets 
in the home and _ overseas markets. 
Patent oven coke maintains the firmness 
that has been ruling for some months. 

* i 

Cardiff. Most of the shipping 
appliances are now working and trafic 
at the docks has increased. Contract 
commitments are absorbing the —_ 
outputs, and prices, although nomina y 


are curtailed 
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ed, are very firm. An agree- 
gt been reached between the in- 
dustry and the Mines Department over 
the price of fuel for gas producers 
delivered in tons, but negotiations are 
still proceeding over prices for de- 
liveries in bags. 


[ron and Steel 


Tue new schedule of iron and steel 
prices which came into operation on 
February 1st has had little effect on the 
markets. Working conditions are now 
returning to normal after their inter- 
ruption by the weather and the out- 
look for the supply of scrap 1s im- 
proving. - 

Sheffield. — Demand throughout 
the market is active and consumers 
have little cause for complaint about 
supplies. The call for forge, foundry 
and hematite is well met, heavy supplies 
of steel billets and bars are wanted, 
while structural steel requirements 
show a further increase. Imports of 
billets from America have been helpful 
and the scrap campaign is bringing in 
additional supplies. 

* 

Glasgow.—In spite of abnormal 
working conditions a surprisingly high 
tonnage has been produced. There is a 
yast amount of work on hand at the 
steel-making plants and re-rollers are 
hoping to be able to maintain opera- 
tions at full capacity. Many important 


engineering contracts have recently 
been placed in the West of Scotland. 
* 


Middlesbrough. — The increased 
output of semi-manufactured steel has 
enabled re-rollers to maintain more 
continuous operations. Government de- 
partments are taking up most of the 
finished steel, but it is hoped that 
suppliers will shortly be able to fulfil 
some of the commercial contracts. 
There have been better arrivals of 
foreign ore and the output of local iron- 
stone is being increased. 

The demand for blast-furnace coke 
is strong and prices have advanced by 
2s. 6d. per ton to 31s. 8d. per ton. 

* 

Cardiff. —- Business has been a 
little quieter in the finishing depart- 
ments of the iron and steel industry, 
and the output of tinplates in the week 
ended January 27th was 71.06 per cent. 
of capacity compared with 73.40 per 
cent. in the previous week, and 40.55 
per cent. in the corresponding week 
last year. Export quotations are 
nominally unchanged at between 32s. 
and 33s. per box f.o.b. Steel production 
is slightly below recent peak levels, but 
the outlook for the supply of scrap is 
improving. The output of pig iron is 
being maintained. 

* 

News from Abroad.— Consumers 

have recently been less anxious to make 
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purchases, and prices of several pro- 
ducts have declined. This movement is 
partly due to increased American offers 
and the fall in ‘StI output in that 
country. The Belgian and Luxembourg 
producers are fully booked for one to 
two months, according to product, and 
cannot supply the current demand. 
Supplies of fuel from Germany have 
not attained the desirable volume, in 
spite of the recent agreement providing 
for the resumption of German fuel 
deliveries. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). —- Produc- 
tion continues at the highest possible 
level, but there has not been much new 
business. The fall in turnover has been 
largely due to the refusal of many pro- 
ducers to accept orders. During recent 
severe weather a number of mills 
stopped owing to the shortage of coal. 

In the American yarn section, the 
recent unsatisfactory conditions are 
unchanged. Most spinners have not 
been prepared to book orders except 
for the Government. Inquiry in 
Egyptian qualities has broadened and 
some producers have sold rather more 
freely. Irregular buying has occurred 
for export, chiefly for India, Java, 
South America and Scandinavia. Gov- 
ernment requirements tend to increase 
and some substantial contracts are 
about to be placed. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals 


OFFICIAL prices for copper, lead and 
spelter remained unchanged this week 
in London and, after last week’s reduc- 
tions, prices in the United States were 
also. unaltered. The Ministry of 
Supply has informed the members of 
the London Metal Exchange that they 
may now deliver lead and spelter out- 
standing against their contracts with 
other members, thus providing for a 
final liquidation of the pre-war 
position. 


* 


Tin.—After falling back to £236 
per ton the cash price for tin recovered 
to £238 per ton, a gain of 10s. on the 
week. Three months’ forward, too, 
gained 10s. to close at £237 15s. per 
ton. The market expects a cut in the 
quota to 80 or 90 per cent. of the basic 
tonnages when the International Tin 
Committee meets after the middle of 
this month to fix permissible exports 
for the June quarter. The January 
statistics revealed that the market has 
now returned more or less to normal. 
New supplies at 18,028 tons were 
nearly 5,000 tons higher on the month, 
while world deliveries at 18,402 tons 
were 2,063 tons higher than in Decem- 
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ber and at the same time established a 
new record. World stocks fell by 3,020 
tons in January to 34,905 tons at the 
end of the month. Since February 4th 
exports of tin and tin alloys to all des- 
tinations have been subject to licensing. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Grains.—Prices on North Ameri- 
can markets have remained fairly stable, 
in spite of large buying in recent 
weeks by European countries, The 
Plate market has been influenced by 
the scarcity of shipping and both wheat 
and maize prices have tended to sag 
at Buenos Aires. English trade in 
cereals has been hampered by the 
weather, which has made threshing im- 
possible. There is very little trade in 
feeding oats, since at the controlled 
prices farmers prefer to use their own 
supplies. 

* 


Oils and Oilseeds .—Higher prices 
for all vegetable oils except rapeseed 
oil have been imposed under the new 
schedule. The price of linseed oil has 
been raised by £5 15s. to £46 5s. per 
ton, that of cotton oil by £5 2s. 6d. per 
ton, those of ground nut and palm 
kernel oils by £6 per ton; the price of 
castor oil has been increased by no 
less than £13 10s. per ton. The revised 
prices are to remain in force until 
March 2nd. Manufacturers of mar- 
garine and cooking fats continue well 
employed. The price of margarine re- 
tailed at more than 5d. per Ib. has 
been raised by one penny per lb. The 
quantity of linseed afloat continues to 
increase with substantial shipments 
from the Plate; the control is buying 
considerable quantities of linseed and 
other oilseeds, prices of which have 
eased in the last few weeks. 

* 


Rubber .— Markets have been dull 
in both London and New York and 
prices have been inclined to sag, par- 
ticularly for more distant deliveries. 


Para grades have been firm at 13d. 
per lb. 
* 
Furs. The London winter fur 


sales, which started on Monday of 
last week, have beenattended by a 
great number of British and French 
merchants as well as by some repre- 
sentatives of Switzerland, Belgium and 
Scandinavia. Offerings were smaller 
than in previous years, but larger than 
could have been expected in view of 
the difficult shipping conditions. The 
demand was very substantial and in 
most cases the bulk of the offerings was 
sold. Prices of beaver gained 40 per 
cent. on those recorded at the last sale 
in October, and prices of musquash, 
mink and South-West African karakul 
skins rose by 15 per cent. Prices re- 
mained unchanged for most other 
skins. 
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Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 











Variety 
(000 bales) | Jan. 26,| Feb 2, | Feb. 3 | Feb. 2, 
a 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
pamctican ieee a7 ? 17-0 534 694 
ae | 1°6 144 | 169 
peruvian, etc 3-9 | 1-4 56 | 117 
sesvecee | OS | 28 
Sudan Saki. | 2:3 | 9:7 | ‘3g | 189 
t Indian wee | 10°2 | 1-5 185 | 176 
ercountries. | 1:1 | 0-7 88 80 
Total 1... | 58-6 | 25-7 11,236 11,513 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Week ended From Aug. 1to 








From ‘ ; ze ze! 

(000 quarters) a E - _ I 7 

1940 | 1940 1939 1940 
IN. AMROTIOB. ccc cccccces 729 | 577 | 16,272 | 12,310 

Argentine and Uru- | | | 

guay ... at 298 | 4,010) 11,631 
Australia . ; * * 5,461; +612 
ee bn Teed a 4, 338) 114 
Danube and district.. | 122 | 116 | 5,884) 4,030 
Other countries ...... 3 1,046; 345 
11,326 | 991 | 37,011 29,042 


* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939- 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIzeE MEAL 


Week ended |From Apr. 1 to 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
27, | a a. ae 

1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


From 


(’000 quarters) Jan. 


viii cancanies 334 213 | 12,341! 13,694 
Atlantic America .... 208 120 | 12,675} 2,456 
Danube Region ...... 5 26 | 3,470} 1,345 
S. & B. Afvicn ........ 4l 37 1,310; 3,335 
Indo-China, etc. ..... 31 24 | 1,986; 1,494 











With ad.. adc. 619 | 420 | 31,782! 22,324 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


BANKING IN 


WAR CONDITIONS — COMPARISON WITH 


1914 


NEED FOR A REASONABLE PROFIT 


IMPORTANCE OF 


LORD WARDINGTON’S 


The eighty-second ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of Lloyds Bank Limited was held, on the 2nd instant, at the head 
office, 71 Lombard Street. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wardington (chairman of the bank) pre- 
sided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report having 
been read, 

The Chairman said:—My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—This 
is the first occasion on which we have met for our annual meeting in 
our Own premises. I hope you approve of the innovation and that 
you agree that it is more convenient and more comfortable, both 
for you and for us, than a public hall. (Hear, hear.) If this 
room proves large enough for our purpose we shall hope to con- 
tinue the arrangement in the future. 

Very few years pass when I have not the sad duty of referring 
to some gaps in our ranks, and this year I am sorry to say is no 
exception to the rule. 


THE LATE MR A. E. PATTINSON 


Mr A. E. Pattinson, one of our Liverpool directors, died in May 
last, and we miss him much. He joined our board in 1917, having 
been a member of our Liverpool Committee since 1909 and chair- 
man of it since 1924. He had a wide and varied knowledge of Liver- 
pool and its important business, and his wise judgment and ex- 
perience were most helpful to us at our board discussions, while 
his personal character endeared him to his colleagues. 

Lord Weir resigned his seat in October owing to the increasing 
pressure of public work upon his time. What is our loss is the 
nation’s gain, and though we shall miss his presence among us 
and the assistance of his advice, we can readily understand that 
there must be a limit to tre work which any man can undertake, 
and that he felt in present circumstances the call of his country must 
take precedence over our bank. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


We lost a very valued member of our staff when Mr G. H. 
Chattaway died suddenly when on holiday last August. His name 
will be familiar to you all, as it appeared on all communications 
to you in his capacity of secretary. He had held office, first as 
assistant secretary and then as secretary, since 1924, and no one 
could have been more efficient in his work. He will be especial!y 
mourned by his colleagues in the bank’s service, as he had been 
secretary of the staff provident and insurance fund and widows and 
orphans funds for 18 years, and took quite an exceptional inicrest 
in their welfare. 

Mr Maurice Brodie Hoare retired last June from the anpoint- 
ment of treasurer, which he had filled for the last 17 years. He 
had completed more than 40 years’ service in the bank, and not 
only his colleagues in Lombard Street, but his many friends in 
the money market, will wish him many years of health and happi- 
ness in his retirement. 

I referred last year to the retirement of our chief general 
manager, Mr G. F. Abell, and the appointment of Mr R. A. Wilson 
and Mr Sydney Parkes as chief general managers in his place. 
The year 1939, with its many problems and anxieties, might well 
have tested the most experienced of general managers, and I think 
it is only just and right to tell you how nobly they have borne the 
heavy responsibilities which were newly placed upon them. They 
have had a hard and exacting time, and your gratitude is due to 


INCREASING EXPORT TRADE 


REVIEW 


them for the way in which they have so efficiently carried out thy 
duties. 
WORK OF THE STAFF 

May I also say a word to you about the staff generally? You wy 
have realised that they have been working under abnormal conj. 
tions in many ways. In the first place their numbers have ben 
already depleted by withdrawals for national service by 1,613, an 
during this year we may expect this figure to be increased by, 
further 954, which will, together, represent 23 per cent. of our mk 
staff. Of the remainder, an additional 5,000 between the ages of 
20 and 41 are liable, but we do not expect a large proportion 
of these to be called up. 

Apart from the strain imposed on those remaining on duty with 
the bank through the reduction of regular staff, extra work hs 
been involved by the numerous Government regulations. Som 
measure of relief has been afforded by closing various sub-brancha, 
but it has been found necessary to engage 1,525 temporary clerks to 
take the place of those who have gone, and an additional 3% to 
meet the increase in work at our Pall Mall branch caused by th 
expansion of the Army and Royal Air Force. We have also availed 
ourselves of the willing co-operation of some of those who hi 
retired from active service in the bank. 


ADDITIONAL BURDENS 


Other factors throwing fresh burdens on our staff were th 
decentralisation of some of our head office departments to different 
parts of the country, involving the transfer of 350 members and 65 
tons of records; the duplication of records of all current, deposit and 
savings bank accounts, and the dislocation caused by air raid pr 
cautions and the consequent voluntary training and duties in a 
nection with first aid, anti-gas, and fire-fighting activities. 

All these things have meant, in greater or less degree, added 
labours, discomfort, inconvenience, and the break up of homs 
These new burdens have been most willingly shouldered. 1 
sure that you would wish me to express on your behalf your grat 
tude to the staff for their ungrudging services, and your sympathy 
with them for their added labours and their most willing co-operation 
in meeting the difficulties and inconveniences of present times 
(Applause.) 


BALANCE-SHEET 


If you will turn with me now to the report and balance sheet, 
which you will no doubt take as read according to your 
custom, there are one or two points to which I should like to draw 
your attention. 

On the liabilities side our current, deposit, and other accounls 
standing at over £433,000,000, constitute a record in our history, 
and show an increase over last year of nearly £36,000,000. I stall 
refer later on to this feature in our figures. 

Our acceptances, endorsements, etc., together show a reduction at 
£11,000,000, which you would naturally expect in the circufl 
stances. 

On our assets side we see a £6,000,000 increase in our cash 
items, and the large increase of £29,000,000 in our holding 
Treasury Bills, one of the least productive forms of assets, but of 
course highly liquid. 

Under the heading of investments there is a welcome changt 
from long-dated to short-dated securities, the former having 
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by nearly £11,500,000, and the latter having increased by 
¢9,500,000. In these days, when such violent changes in the market 
quotation of investments are liable to take place, it is comforting 
to know that there can be no doubt as to the ultimate value of so 
iarge a proportion of our investments in a few years’ time. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


Our loans and advances, somewhat surprisingly, show a decline 
of more than £5,000,000. This, I think, must be attributed not 
‘9 any one reason but to a variety of causes. The whole stocks 
of certain staple commodities in this country have been acquired 
py the Government and are being carried by them rather than 
by our customers. Other trades, as a result of war conditions, 
have been working with lower inventories. 

It is difficult to prophesy, but I am inclined to think we shall 
se a greater demand for accommodation in the future. 

Our items in transit stand at an unusually large figure, and, as 
in the case of cheques in course of collection, this is due to delays 
in the post and to the decentralisation of the Clearing House. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


The profit and loss account shows a net amount brought in for 
the year somewhat smaller than that of the previous year, in com- 
mon with the accounts of nearly all other banks. The reasons 
for this in present circumstances are too well known to require 
any explanation, and I think, when the dislocation of business and 
the many added expenses caused by the war are taken into con- 
sideration, it is a matter for congratulation that the profit is no 
smaller than it is. 

I know there are some people, to judge from their writings 
and speeches, who seem to think that the country would be stronger 
ifthe banks were weaker, and are obsessed by the fear lest banking 
profits should be increased in consequence of the war. They cite 
the last war as an example of what may happen. 


COMPARISONS WITH 1914-1919 


The position, however, is very different now from what it was in 
the years 1914 and those following. It is true that from 1914 to 
1919 the deposits of the Big Five banks were trebled, and their 
published profits were more than doubled. This increase in deposits 
was due, primarily, not to any action of the banks themselves 
“creating something out of nothing” and “earning a_ coiner’s 
profit.” It was due to the action of the Government, and to the 
lage sums which they borrowed from the public and subsequently 
spent in paying for war commitments of all kinds. These sums 
for the most part came back to the banks in the form of deposits 
aid to a large extent were invested by them in Government 
securities, 

It is, however, quite untrue to say that by this latter operation 
“banks bought a security with money which did not previously 
tist, as if they had printed notes and bought securities with them.” 
When a bank buys a security it follows exactly the same procedure 
any private individual, and pays for it by drawing a cheque on 
its bankers, in this case the Bank of England, and its balance with 
ils bankers is reduced accordingly. In other words, its investment 
8 paid for in genuine cash, which certainly was in existence. 

Then again, in regard to the profits earned during the last war, 
gives an entirely incorrect picture to look at the published profits 
alone. In the case of this bank the increase in the profits, comparing 
1919 with 1914, was required to meet the depreciation which had 
«curred in those very investments which it had bought. It must 
to be remembered that some portion, both of the increased de- 
posits and increased profits, was due to the amalgamation of banks 
Which took place during the period. 


THE RETURN TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Even if, however, this talk of the “ self-created increase” in 
‘eposits and profits were true, it is pertinent to point out that little 
tt the latter went into the pockets of the shareholders. Broadly 
aking, there was no increase in bank dividends during the last 
"at, and increased profits were used to strengthen the position of 
‘te banks, a fact which surely is as much in the interest of the 
anuy as it is in that of the banks themselves and their 

tors, 


The present war brings some new features, and the result on 
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banks will not in many ways be the same as during the last war. 
We may see—indeed we have already seen—some increase in our 
deposits, but the facilities for using them profitably are not com- 
parable with those existing previously. Bank rate is much lower 
than it was; our investments do not earn nearly such a high rate 
of interest; our expenses are greater; our proportion of advances to 
deposits is much lower than in 1914; while our liability to depre- 
ciation on the largely increased investment total is certainly no 
less than it was. It is highly necessary, therefore, that we should 
be able to make reasonable profits, and if we succeed in doing 
so beyond our standard under Excess Profits Tax, a large pro- 
portion will be taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. During 
the last war you will recollect that banks were excluded from the 
provisions of the old Excess Profits Duty. 

Greatly fluctuating profits, however, whether in an upward or 
downward direction, are not our desire. We much prefer stability 
and strength, and it is to be hoped that we may be able to continue 
earning a reasonable profit, which will enable us to make alloca- 
tions to our reserves against the unknown. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


Before I conclude my address to you to-day there are only two 
subjects of general interest on which I would like to say a word. 

A year ago most of the bank chairmen spoke of the importance 
of the maintenance of our export trade. If that was true then, 
it is immensely more so now. Even those least acquainted with 
the problems of economics realise the absolute necessity of keeping 
up, and indeed of increasing, our exports. The vast amount of 
imports which it is essential for us to receive for our daily food 
and for the means of prosecuting the war can only be paid for 
out of our foreign investments, our stock of gold, or our exports. 

The two former are limited in amount, and in the last resort 
we rely on our exports. There is a unique opportunity of gain- 
ing fresh markets for these, owing to the fact that Germany is 
largely cut off from her former trading grounds, but our indus- 
trialists have experienced considerable difficulty in doing all that 
they desire in this respect. In many cases they are fully employed 
in war work for the use and equipment of our armed forces. In 
others, there has been difficulty in getting the necessary raw 
materials and the hampering effects of the permits which have to 
be granted by the various controls. 

It is by no means an easy problem, but the authorities are 
alive to the urgency of the matter and are gradually smoothing 
over the difficulties, while our traders are studying the possi- 
bilities of the situation. 

THE 


PROBLEM OF RISING PRICES 


The second point to which I wish to refer has been the subject 
of many articles and speeches and of much discussion. If I 
repeat something of what already has been often said it is because, 
like the export question, it is a matter of vital importance. It 
concerns the problem of rising prices, and the consequent demands 
for increased buying power with which to meet them. These two 
tendencies are apt, if unchecked, to chase each other, “one by 
the lift and the other by the stairs,” on an ever ascending scale. 

It is natural enough for men to wish to claim sufficient to» buy 
their necessities and little comforts—and indeed for those whose 
incomes are near the border line of actual necessity some allow- 
ance must be made—and it is natural enough for those who are 
the advisers and leaders in these matters to claim that those whom 
they represent have a right to increased remuneration to meet the 
extra cost of living. But has anyone a right to say that he ought 
to be as well off in war as he is in peace time? 


NECESSITY FOR SACRIFICE 


Dr Funk has asserted that the Germans will put up with 
sacrifices, and all the deprivations which war brings in its train 
longer and more readily than we. I do not believe it. The people 
of this country, from the lowest to the highest, have never been 
so convinced of the righteousness of our cause, or so determined 
to “stick it out” as they are at the present time, and if they 
realise the necessity for sacrifice they will willingly and voluntarily 
make it. 

The problem is really a very simple one, though the solution is 
more complicated. If commodities for general consumption are 
short, either because they are being produced for purposes of the 
war or because of the difficulty of importing them due to the 
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delays in transport or the difficulties of paying for them, and if, 
on the other hand, there is growing competition in bidding for 
them, prices are bound to rise, while if the means with which to 
buy them are then increased prices will inevitably rise higher still 
and the increased wages will prove to be of no avail. A man is 
no better off even though his nominal income is doubled if the 
result is that prices are doubled also. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


The suggested remedies to counteract this dangerous tendency, 
and to control prices, are fourfold: a high level of taxation all 
round, which would curtail the possibility of excessive purchases; 
rationing, which would have the same effect; the payment of wages 
partly in cash and partly in a form of deferred loan certificates; 
or the voluntary abstention from buying those things which are 
scarce or which have to be bought from abroad and therefore put 
a strain on our exchange position. The last remedy is the only 
one in which the private individual can take the initiative, and he 
is definitely asked to do so in the interests of the country and 
to lend what he saves by so doing to the Government. 

This is a problem which has not only a general but a particular 
application, and is of interest to us with our large staff of over 
13,000, for whom we have such deep feelings of responsibility. 
Rising costs of living affect them all, and if there was nothing 
else to think of we would gladly, if we could, make that up to 
them. I believe, however, they realise the economic implications 
of attempting to link up salaries and cost of living, and know 
that what I have ventured to say is incontestable. 


THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 


I should like to close my remarks with a brief reference to the 
recent comprehensive agreement between this country and France, 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons towards the end of last year. This amounts to a wide- 
spread co-operation in the field of finance as close as that which 
exists in military and political spheres. 

Under its terms changes in the present sterling-franc exchange 
rate will be avoided, and both countries will be able to cover 
their needs for the currency of the other without recourse to gold, 
while no new restrictions on imports into either country will be 
imposed as a measure of protection. Is it fanciful to hope, as a 
writer in the Press has expressed it, that “the seeds of a possible 
economic commonwealth of Europe thus sown in the winter of war 
will burst forth into strong growth when the springtime of peace 
arrives”? And are we justified in looking forward to the happier 
times envisaged in the broadcast of the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, when “ frontiers and faiths, language and commerce 
can serve to unite nations and not divide them, and we can create 
true unity in Europe ”’? 

I now beg to move: “ That the report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the directors therein, final dividends be declared for 
the year ended the 31st December last on the paid-up capital of 
the company of 6 per cent. actual on the ‘A” shares, and of 2} 
per cent. actual on the ‘B” shares, payable, less income tax, on 
and after the 3rd February, 1940.” (Applause.) 

The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings ended with votes of thanks to the chairman 
and directors and to the staff. 








Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATIOn 
LIMITED 


95 PER CENT. DIVIDEND MAINTAINED on 
INCREASED CAPITAL 


At the forty-third ordinary general meeting of Ashanti Gold. 
fields Corporation, Limited, held, on the 8th instant, the chair. 
man, Mr J. H. Batty, said that as a result of resolutions Passed 
last year, the company’s authorised capital was increased 
£250,000, bringing it to £1,250,000, of which £1,248,557 gy 
had been issued in 4s. fully paid shares. The sum of £200,000 
standing to the credit of the dividend equalisation reserye had 
been capitalised, and an issue made of one fully paid bonus share 
for every five shares held; the balance of £50,000 had been 
offered to the shareholders in 250,000 shares of 4s. each. 


APPRECIATION IN INVESTMENTS 


To come to investments, they had in British Government sey. 
rities £471,271 and cash and bullion amounting to £665,113, 
making a total of £1,136,384. They had invested in other mining 
companies in West Africa £708,082. All securities had been taken 
at original cost, or at market value, whichever was lower, and by 
September 30th had had an appreciation of £734,848. 

They had this year written off a total depreciation of £78,074, 
The balance carried to the appropriation account was £1,354,72] 
as against £1,042,065 last year, so that the additional profi 
amounted to £312,656. They had allocated £100,000 to taxation 
reserve. After deducting the first interim dividend already paid, 
there was a balance available of £1,086,222. Allowing for the 
second interim dividend paid in October and the final dividend 
now submitted for shareholders’ approval (making a total dividend 
for the year of 95 per cent. on the increased capital) and placing 
£10,000 to pension fund, £171,019 would be carried forward 
against £112,425 last year. He trusted that these figures would 
be considered most satisfactory. 

The credit of £88,373 for dividends, etc., represented chiefly 
the dividends received from investments. The amount this year 
ought not to be less owing to the improved profits being shown in 
the monthly returns of Bibiani, in which the corporation was a very 
large shareholder. There was also a steady improvement in the 
throughput and profits of —Taquah and Abosso, where again the 
corporation was a large shareholder. This company was gradually 
increasing output and should during the coming year reach about 
24,000 tons per month. 

Amalgamated Banket Areas should, within the next four to 
six months, have completed its first treatment plant unit. 

He might further recall the programme outlined by the chair- 
man of Marlu Gold Mining Areas in December. It was contem- 
plated that the output might be increased to 75,000 tons per 
month, and there was no reason to suppose that this company 
(Marlu) should not continue to show a profit of about £500,000. 

Recently they had increased their holdings in Ariston Gold 
Mines and, here again, the outlook was excellent as the mune 
was opening up the lower levels with much promise. There was 
reason to believe that the improvement recently shown would 
be maintained at, say, a throughput of 20,000 tons a month. 

ORE RESERVES UP AGAIN 

The grand total of the ore reserve was 1,861,233 tons. The 
extractable value to-day was nearly £16,500,000, and on the 
basis of last year there was a potential profit of, say, £10,700,000. 

This year the ore reserve once more showed an increase, namely 
of 26,944 tons, even though they had treated the record output 
of 234,000 tons. Another satisfactory feature was that despite 
the rather higher grade mined, the average value of the reserve 
had risen to 22.3 dwts. as against 21 dwts. last year. It was 
noteworthy that of the 1,861,233 tons there was in the Ashanu 
Mine alone 1,581,822 tons of an average grade of 24.7 duis. 
These remarkable figures were explained chiefly by the highly 
satisfactory developments on the lowest levels. ; 

The main shaft had been carried down 239 feet and had jus 
reached the selected horizon for No. 32 level. No. 30 level had 
been extended 152 feet to the south and 225 feet to the _ 
On No. 31 level the main shaft crosscut had been put out 530 
feet to cut the reef which at the point of intersection had been 
8 feet wide and of an average value of 34 dwts. Thereafter the 
side-tie had been driven south 100 feet and north = 
exposing 275 feet of reef 13.6 feet in width with an average va 


. : tory 
of 34.6 dwts. Since the end of the year, further highly satisfactory § shad, 


disclosures had been made to the north. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 
NEW 30,000-TON TREATMENT PLANT IN OPERATION 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Bibiani (1927), 
Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr J. H. Batty, the Chairman, said: — 

The profit shown in the accounts before you is £177,805, as 
against £83,127 and a dividend of 25 per cent. (as against 15 per 
cent. last year) is now recommended for your approval. This 
improvement is principally the result of the new treatment plant 
being in commission. Since the close of these accounts on Sep- 
tember 30th, the profits for the four months ending January total 
£127,689. 

As far as we can foresee and provided nothing occurs during the 
ensuing year to prevent us from continuing the present monthly 
through-put which should steadily increase until the programme 
figure of 30,000 tons is reached, the profits for the ensuing twelve 
months should be, on the basis of the present price of gold, in the 
region of £360,000 to £400,000. 

As these profits accrue, the cash position will improve, but, of 
course, you must bear in mind that provision will have to be made 
for the payment of taxation and, in addition, part of the profits are 
still required to mect additional capital expenditure which will be 
incurred in completing the structural alterations and certain addi- 
tional equipment which were in hand at September 30th last. 

It is probable, should hostilities cease, or circumstances become 
more stable, that your directors may declare interim dividends. 
You may depend upon their doing so if circumstances permit. 

THE NEW PLANT 

Passing on to the technical side, the most immediately impor- 
tant event was bringing into commission the new treatment plant. 
This plant has a capacity of 30,000 tons per month, and was in 
partial operation towards the end of June, and by the end of 
September was treating over 20,000 tons and in January reached 
28,000 tons. The old plant is shut down. The extraction should 
steadily improve as the new plant gets more into its stride. Another 
satisfactory feature has been a noteworthy reduction in the work- 
ing costs, which for the past four months average 19s. 5d. per 
ton, as against an average of 23s. 8d. per ton for the last three 
months that the old plant worked alone. I shall refer later to the 
subject of working costs in general, but mention the above figures 
to illustrate to you what, in our opinion, is an eminently satisfac- 
tory opening performance of the new plant. 

As mentioned in my address to you last year, we are keeping 
steadfastly in view the possibility of further increasing the monthly 
through-put, and our underground preparations are being made on 
a scale to permit this. I may assure you that the progress of these 
preparations is sufficiently advanced to enable the mine to supply 
the full programme figure of 30,000 tons per month: this figure 
should be reached in the very near future. The transport arrange- 
ments are working admirably and have been generously conceived 
to cope with a considerably larger tonnage. 

At the same time, the enlistment and training of the larger labour 
force required is also progressing satisfactorily, if one bears in mind 
the size of the problems which doubling the output entails. Among 
weh difficulties are the attraction to Bibiani of the right type of 
labour and the proper housing of same with its attendant problems 
of sanitation, water supply and medical services in addition to train- 
ing the boys in their new duties. The provision of increasing Euro- 
Man supervision presents very much the same problem and has 
tilled for a large building campaign, quite apart from the heavy 
Programme entailed by the building of the new plant, power and 
mine shaft equipment. 


ORE RESERVES 


In spite of no direct effort being made to augment ore reserves, 
the value of these stand at the impressive figure of 2,908,305 tons, 
¢ an average grade of 7.28 dwts., against 2,961,667 tons of about 
‘he same grade last year, a decrease of only 53,362 tons; whilst we 
have mined during the year no less than 173,902 tons of 7.52 dwts. 

In my remarks to you this morning I think I have clearly fore- 


$ shadow , 
adowed a progressive future and we can now reasonably look to 


an . . 
_— return on the capital invested. 
€ report and accounts were adopted. 
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HUNGARIAN COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF PEST 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


A meeting of the board of directors of the Hungarian Commer- 
cial Bank of Pest, Budapest, was held on January 23rd for the 
purpose of drawing up the balance sheet for 1939, with Dr Lewis 
Walko, Royal Hungarian Privy Councillor, in the chair. 

The balance sheet shows a net profit of 4,668,855 pengés as 
against 4,416,748 pengés for the previous year. 

The total of deposits—in spite of international political events— 
had increased to 289,866,309 pengés by the end of the year, thus 
exceeding by some 22 millions the corresponding figures at the end 
of the previous year. 

The amount of loans granted in 1939 by the bank was con- 
siderably higher than in the previous year. The capital require- 
ments of industry increased on account of higher raw material 
prices and greater production. In addition, industry and trade 
were compelled to have recourse to more credit facilities for the 
payment of the capital levy and for the subscription of Government 
loans issued during the past year. The total of all outstanding debts, 
therefore (not including mortgage loans granted on real estates) 
increased from 245,839,982 pengés to 273,912,987 pengés, out of 
which amount 163,857,061 pengés are overdraft credits (about 20 
millions more than last year), and 110,055,925 pengés bills dis- 
counted (an increase of about 8 millions). The above amount does 
not include bills rediscounted—to the same extent as in the previous 
year—with the National Bank of Hungary. 

For the purpose of satisfying the credit requirements entailed by 
the national investment programme, the bank took over Govern- 
ment bonds. The total amount of State debts and public loans in 
the balance sheet increased from 28,260,647 pengés to 64,119,375 
pengés. For these credit transactions on the one hand and for the 
re-financing of similar liabilities of clients on the other, the bank 
availed itself of inland loans amounting to 56.1 million pengés. 


The total of contingent liabilities, guarantees given by the bank 
for clients, aggregated 108,820,216 pengés, i.e. about 53 millions 
more than in the previous year. This remarkable increase is 
accounted for by guarantees for advance payments made by the 
Treasury to industrial undertakings. These guarantees are self- 
liquidating on the completion of the contracts, without involving 
any cash transaction. 

The profits made in 1939 were sufficient to write off bad debts 
without drawing on reserve funds from previous years. 

The other items of the balance sheet and of the profit and loss 
account are, upon the whole, identical with those of 1938. 

The board of directors agreed to propose to the general meet- 
ing, to be held on February 6, 1940, at 5 p.m., that out of the 
profit of 4,668,855.45 pengés—to which the profit of 1,052,304.80 
pengés brought forward from the previous year is to be added— 
2,000,000 pengés be paid as dividend (4 pengés per share as in the 
two previous years), and that after having made the necessary 
allotments to the reserve funds, pension funds, benevolent institu- 
tions and bonus of clerks, the remaining 1,150,981.07 pengds be 
carried forward. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shal! be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover the cost. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to February 3, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £47,760,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £32,883,000, and 
issues of £20,750,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations, but excluding issues from de- 
fence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £228,922,000 against 
£140,065,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(4 thousands) 


1,| April 1, 




















Revenue | Esti- | April Week | Week 
mate, (1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
}1939-40) Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, Feb. 4, Feb. 3, 
(6) | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
} 
! / 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax | 390,000; 207,406 245,871) 32,590) 34,763 
Sur-tax...... | 70,000) 34,260 43,440 5,030 5,050 
Estate, etc., } j 
Duties ... | 75,500) 63,800! 63,840 1,710! 1,580 
Stamps ..... | 17,000} 17,060, 14,280 130 
EE Mipessoce 25,000) 16,220) 22,200 700 450 
Other Inl. | 
Revenue 1,250} 1,100 890 100 90 
Total I. Rev. | 578,750) 339,846 390,521 40,260) 41,933 
Sassen ee naeabdielaneanass 
Customs 239,600! 190,005) 220,341 4,029 3,496 
| | 98,000! 114,920 953 955 
Total Cust. / 
and Excise | Le 450) 288,005 335,261 4,982) 4,451 
——- ee | es) 
Motor Duties| 22,000; 34,526, 31,498 368 
P.O. (Net j 
Receipt) 4 400; 10,720; 6,404 1,030 1,100 
P.O. Fund ..| 1,600)... Ses 
Crown Lands} 1,330! 1,160 1,130 160 
Rec. from ' 
Sun. Loans 5,000; 5,632) 4,785 6 
Misc. Rec. | 13,650) 10,089) 14,552 80 116 
Total Ord. 
_ eee | 995,180) 689,976 784,151. 46,786, 47,760 
SELF-BAL. 
P.O. 


and) 
B’dcasting 93,4001 65,730| 67,546 1,570, 1,500 
Total ..... 1078629, 755,708 851,697 48,356 49,260 








| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 














Expenditure! Bgti- | April 1, April 1,, Week | Weck 
| mate, |1938, to 1939, to| ended | ended 
}1939-40, Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, Feb. 4, Feb. 3, 
) @) 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY ! 
Int. & Man. | 
of Nt. Dt. 230,000) 205,198, 213,079 8,412 7,971 
rape. to N. 
reland... | 10, 7,044, 6,671 462 238 
Other Cons 
Fund Ser 7 »200) 4,551 6,686 6 64 
Total .. 247,200) 216,793) 226,436 8,880 8,273 
Sup. Serv. (a)! 1183711) 605, 505) 778,536 9,130 vit 
Ditto, plus 
loans* .. a 646,755 1188698 15,630 45,360 
Total Ord. . 
Expend... senevet] 002.208 1004972 18,010 32,883 
Issues from | 
Def. Lys. '502,430; 41,250 410,162 6,500 20,750 
Sinking fds. ee c7,740 ena 
SELF-BAL. 
P.O. and | i 
B’dcasting | 83,449! 65,730| 67,546 1,570 1,500 
Total .. _ |t514360) 895,768 1072518) 19,580 34,383 


* meat Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts: (a) excluding expenditure being 
met from loans; including £500 millions Vote of 
Credit ; allows for supplementary estimates and other 

es since April, 1939, and for estimated saving in 
war Budget: (0) after war budget changes. (c) Trans- 
ferred as a charge. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£341,675 to £2,877,952, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column) raised the gross National Debt by 
£5,904,000 to about £8,811 millions. 
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Finance 


(£ thousands) 

Dest INCREASES (NET Dest REPAYMENT 
Treasury bills ......1,168 Public Dept. Adv. 600 
Nat. Savings Certs. 2,750 
3% Defence Bonds 2,550 
Other debt ....... 36 

6,504 600 


£ thousands 


OTHER ISSUES OTHER REPAYMENT 


P.O. and Telegraph 350 ‘Tithe Act 170 
N. Atl. Shipping 30 
Ang.-Turk. Arms 8 
Ov. Trade Gtes. 155 


543 170 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPT S 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to February 3, 1940, are: 


£ thousands 


Ordinary Exp. 1,004,972 | Ord. Revenue 784,151 
Iss. under Def. Gross borr. 646,965 
Loan Acts 410,162 Less— 
Misc. Iss. (net 7,502 | Sinkingfds. 8,102 
Inc. in balances 378 | Net borrowing 638,863 
1,423,014 1,423,014 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury bg: He and 
Bills Nicans 
Advances Total < 
Fines. Float- 
Date Bank ing os 
Ten- T Public of Debt aes 
der a Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Feb. 4 396-0 520-1, 36-7 952:°8 556°8 
Oca. 28 561-0 701-8 47-9 1310-7) 749-7 
Nov. 4 | 580-0 706-6 59:0 1345-6) 765-6 
» 11 605-0 695-6 57-6 1358.2 753-2 
» 18  630-0/ 687-5 57-5 1375-0 745-0 
» 25 665-0 679-7 53-1 1397-8 732-8 
Dec. 2 | 700-0 '697°5 56:2 1453-7 753-7 
2 9 725-0 693-0) 55-0 1473-0 748-0 
» 16 740-0'705-6 50-5 1496-1 756:1 
» 23 |750-0/ 708-8 55-9 1514-7 764-7 
» 31 | 760-0 709-9 65-3 1535-2 775-2 
1940 
Jan. 6 |770-0 718-1 58-5 1546-6 776-6 
»» 13 | 785-0 689-8, 53-2 1528-0 743-0 
» 20 |800-0 658-1 54-7 1512-8 712-8 
» 27 811-0 641-3 48-8 1501 : 690-1 
Feb. 3 811-0 642-4 48-2 1501-6 1453-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount | Cent. 
eee of Average | Allotted 
Tender Rare - 
Offered “PPlied anioted| % — Mini- 
for mum 
Rate 
1939 8. d. 
Feb. 3 20-0 67-6 20:0 10 4:76 13 
Oct. 27 55:0 99 9 55:0 23 8-83 31 
Nov. 3 55:0 102-6 550 23 439 53 
» 10; 55°0 95-5 55°0 23 4 66 61 
wo» iv 65:0 105 8 65:0 23 8-01 49 
» 24 650 | 106-3 65:0 23 11-46 60 
Dec. 1 65:0 105-9 65:0 23 10-21 42 
» 8 65-0 94:6 65:0 24 6-48 57 
» 15 65:0 92-6 65:0 25 3-81 70 
» 22 65-0 89:5 65:0 24 7:63 67 
» 29) 65-0 99-5 65°0 24 4°67 47 
1940 
Jan. 5 65-0 104-0 65:0 22 3-54 63 
» 12 65:0 109-0 65:0 22 2-38 40 
» 19, 65-0 122-1 61-0 21 8-85 15 
» 26 600 1122 55 0 22 O 32 17 
Feb. 2 550 108 0 50 0 20 9 86 36 
On February 2nd applicauons at £99 14s. lid. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday of 


following week were accepted in full. Applications at 
£99 14s. 10d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 
as to about 36 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices in full. £55-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on February 9th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS#+ 
(£ thousands) 

Period N.S.C.* 3° Bds.| Total 
Week to Jan. 23, 1940... 3,228 2,990 6,218 
Week to Jan. 30, 1940... 2,672 2,776 5,442 
len weeks to Jan. 30, 
1940 36,985 36,482 73,467 
* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 


chequer of £33,600,000 net or £39,000,000 gross in 
the ten weeks to February 3, 1940. 

+ Figures for earlier weeks appeared on 
of The Economist of January 27, 1940. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF 






ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
FEBRUARY 7th, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: ; 4 
‘NOLCS issucd | 
In Cireln. .. 531,105,377 | 
In Banking 
Dept. 49,131,045 
20,236,422 


| 
| 


s 4 
Govt. Debt 
Other Govt. Nese 
| Securities .. 
Other Secs.. a 
| Silver Coin.. 510,414 
———_ 
Amt. of Fid, 
Issue ++» 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
! 168s. per oz. 
' fine 236,422 
——.. 


380,236,422 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 

Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 121,841,164 
Rest 3,513,744 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 28,625,624 l $., etc, 2,492,016 

— S irittes.. 24,862,549 

Other Deps attain eal 

Banker 108,650,434 27,354,565 

Other Accts. 43,750,926 | Notes 49,131,045 
mmm | Gold & Silver 

152,401,360 | Coin 766,954 

199,093, 728 | 199,093,728 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


ners of National Debt, 


and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 
Deposits : Public ......... 

Bankers’ 
Othess o.0.00000 


Total outside liabilities.. 
Capital and rest 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities 
Discounts and advances 
Other securities 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 

banking department... 

Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 

Bankg. dept. (“ pro- 

he 


Amt. ( ompared with 


Feb. 








Last | Last 
1940 Week | Year 
531,105) + 3,383) + 56,108 
28,626) 11,053] + 13,274 
108, 650) + 10,506) + 4,701 
43,751) 590\+ 8,26! 
————_ —____ 
712,132} 4 2,246! + 82,38 
18,067] + 33 9) 
ed ent 
696,860) + 2,518) +219621 
2'492! 572|— 18,157 
29,333}+ 303)+ 6,916 
510 O+ 1% 
1,003) 4 31; — 126301 
49,898) — 3,352)— 2,409 
27 «5 1:7° 7 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 


1939 
Feb. 
8 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 475°0 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 51-4 
Govt. debt and 
securities . 399-6 
Other secs. ... 0-1 
Silver coin .... 0-3 
Gold, valued 126:4 
ats. perf.oza. | 84°96 
Deposits : 
PUES scscccces 15:4 
Bankers’........ 103°9 
COEREED ccosscces 35°5 
ST atinashene 154° 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. } 
Government... | 77°6 
Discounts, etc. 20°6 
GREED sccconssee 22:4 
EE enhance 120°6 
Banking ™- 
reserve . 52°3 
“ Proportion ” 33°7 
*Government debt 
£14,553,000. 


1940 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 


Feb. 
17 | 24 | St | ? 


527-4) 522-8 527°7 531} 
52 8 57:4) 52:5 491 
| 
75-0| 575-0| 575-0, 5750 
8 ‘45045 45 
0 5| 0:5 0-5 05 
0:2) 0:2, 0:2 
168: “00 168" 00 168-00 168° 00 
37-2) 56-7) 39:7, 20 
102-5) 80:1) 98:1 108-7 
41-7| 43-0) 44:3 a 
3| 181-4) 179°8) 182:1) 18! 
| 117-2) 112-3) 119-4 1218 
3-8) 3-3) 30 20 
24-8) 24:1) 24:5 Fs 
145-8) 139-7) 146°9 
53-6! 58:2] 533 w9 
29:5} 333 32, WS 
js £11,015,100; Capi 
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NOT! 
appea 


6th; 
Egypt 
20th; 
New 
Japan 
Feder 


Total § 
Bills bt 


Total | 
Total t 


Reserv: 


AUS 


Gold a 
Other c 
Call m 
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NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 






Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. { Feb. 
RETURNS 2,,|°4 | 25, | 1, | 6 | 8 | 2,1] 5, 
ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 ed 1940 
OTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland © Gold ..........ssessses00 87,266 97,267| 97,268 97,270  GOId .....sseereereeereees 1461-3, 1013-5 1013-5 1924.2 
N ared in The Economist of December 9th; Bills: Commercial ... | 10,020 12,764) 13,739 13,100 Silver ..........c0sceseeeee | 28:6 10-7] 11-7 
Bolg ria, of December 30th; Lithuania, of January Bought abroad | 726 39 39 39 Home and for. bills... | 11:4 »10'8 22:2) 27-3 
bu*international Settlements, of January 13th; | Advances on securities | 3,512 3,577 3,444 3,504 | Loansand advances ... | 306-7 243-2 258°6 247-7 
eas Hungary, Iran and Roumania, of January Thirty-day advances... 687, 369| 229 663 LIABILITIES 
Eevp™ argentina, Belgium, Denmark, Greece and Loans to State without | | Notes in circulation ... | 999-41117°01109-51117-8 
ie Zealand, of January 27th; Canada, India, interest : (a) | 10,000 10,000} 10,000 10,000 Deposits: Govt. ...... | 190-6 6°7/Dri5.0\ | ™ 
own, Java, Jugoslavia, Latvia, South Africa and | —_ (6) provisional ...... | 20,627, 20,473] 20,473 20,473 Other ...... | 638°4 188:4 245:2 228-3 
Paleral Reserve Reporting Members, of February Prov. adv. to State ... | ... | 14,750) 15,200 15,900 * Not yet available. 
ed. S.F.bds., &otherassets | 9,740 11,712) 11,403 20,734 
N ieee 111855 152969 151738 154455 BANK OF NORWAY 
otes in circulation ... 2 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Deposits: Public ...... 4,914 1,911. 1,834 1,655 Million kroner 
Milica $s Other liabilities" 77090 3351 S614 39535 : in.) Dec. J 
= : “oe ; ieb. er Ec stnceces J 3351 3,61 t Jan. ec. an.; Jan. 
D USER Bums | Feb. | Jen | ee | Gold to sight liabilities 62°5% 58°0° 57°7% 57°0% 23, | 22, | 15, | (22, 
certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 ASSETS 1939 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
and due from Treas. 11,979 15,384 15,552 15,620 Gold reserve ....... i 147-7 120-0 120-0 120-0 
Total reserves «.--++++ 12,431) 15,764 15,975 16,017 REICHSBANK Bal. abroad & for. bills 181°0, 88-1 4 87: 
Total cash reserves ... 442} 370 413) 388 ra ; Gold, not in gold res.... | 62°8 86°6 65- 65°5 
Total bills discounted 7 7 ee Million Reichsmarks Nor. & for. govt. secs. 135°2 141°1 138°9 138-8 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 11 Nil Nil Nil ; Discounts and loans... 107:4 305:0 312-4 232°8 
Total bills on hand ... 8 7 7 7 Jan. | Dec. |; Jan. | Jan. LIABILITIES 
Industrial advances ... 15} 11 10 10 23, 21, 15, 23, Notes in circulation ... 446-1 581-8 550°1 556-2 
" Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,477 2,477 2,477 ASSETS , 1939 | 1939 1940 | 1940 Deposits at sight ...... 144:2 86:3 106:2 106°5 
015,100 Total bills and secs.... | 2,587) 2,495 2,495 2,495 Gold & for. currencies 76:5| 77:3; 77°5| 77-2 
Total resources ......... | 15,755| 19,010 19,223 19,236 Bills and cheques ...... 6602 - 1 10422 6 10866.9 10810°2 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
003,978 LIABILITIES | Rentenbank notes. oa 145°9 161°6 182-2 Milli adi 
470,508 FR. notes incircn. ... | 4,345) 4,886 4,832 4,837 Advances ........0..008 36:0, 32:9 26:0 26:2 on escudos 
510,414 regate of excess mr. | Secs. : for note cover... * 817°5 531-0 487:8 Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
— res. over reqts. | 3,460) 5,380 5,560 5,520 Other assets .........000 1434°8 1722:71615:°3 1576°7 29, 6, 13, 20, 
its: Member- LIABILITIES ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
000,000 bank reserve account | 9,018 11,830 12,150 12,097 Notes in circulation ... 7166410999 -9 110405 10800°2 iii dancinianceun 920:5 920:5 920°5 920°5 
Govt. deposits .......-. 931; 655 549 632 Daily maturing liabs. 1003°5 1572.2 1641-2 17695 Balances abroad......... 886:°5 890-0 897-1 898-8 
Total deposits ........ 10,437| 13,162 13,422 13,471 Other liabilities ......... 421°7| 677-3 658°3 652-6 a 418:5 412-2 407-9) 403-9 
> } Cap. paid in and surplus 311 315 315 315 Cover of note circulan. 1:07°%,' 0-70°%, 0:70%,'0°71° SE icesdicqanncdsne 114°4 114-4 114-4 114-4 
256,422 Total liabilities ........ 15,755, 19,010 19,223 19,236 * Fj bl Government loans...... 1035-7 1035-7 1035-7 1035-7 
Pandas | ROMCTVE cosesseereeseeees 84: 1%|87°3% 87°5% 87°5% SUuSES Nt COMNpETETES. LIABILITIES 
»23642 | USF.R. BANKS AND Notes in circulation 7 2422-7 2453-5 2433-1 2439 7 
Treasury COMBINED : eposits: Government 192°8 180: 68:5 154°9 
RESOURCES | ‘ ial BANK OF ESTONIA Bankers’ +++ | 651-3 630°3 664-5 686-0 
Monetary gold stock ... | 14,732 11,747 17,931 ’ | say : aa 118-8 108-1 106-1 90: 
r Treas. & bk. currency | 2,818 2,965 2,971, 2,973 Million Estonian krones Foreign commitments 332°8 332:7 332:6 332-6 
; LIABILITIES a — 
1,841,164 |} Money in circulation... | 6,673 7,463 7,376 7,403 -_ =| 7 
vale | cee ee 99 2 2 2 | Assets 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 19040 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
a posits with F.R. Bks. ' 3,699 2,996 2,907 2,997 | Gold coin & gold bullion) 34-30 40-92 40-92 40-92 Million francs 
ith Net a ee 16°63 4:21 3-81 3:99 Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
» onan IDE Home bills discounte 12:61) 25:45 24-24) 22:81 31, 30, 23, 31, 
stan NEW ba a —— Loans and advances... | 11°61 29:05 20-72, 21-33 ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
ofa ANA. NLUNON 9 S LIABILITIES tenes 2889 6 2261 -6 2259-3 2211-1 
766,954 Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. Notes in circulation ... | 49:10 64°44 61-08 60-15 Foreign exchange ...... 254°8 361:7 348-0 360-9 
a 8, 10, 31, 7, Sight dep. and current Discounts, etc. ......... 148-7; 98-4 124:°9 164°5 
9,003,728 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 accounts, of which... | 34:54) 36:44 30°04, 30-15 PATETOED oc cccececccccce 19:3) 89-6 60-1) 61:5 
— Total gold reserves . 5721°9,7472 5 7787: 3 7806-0 (a) Government... | 19°23; 15°34 14°50) 15-19 SOCUETEIIE  .ccccccccsccece 91°5| 80:9 81:0| 81-2 
Commis- Total bills discounted 3°5 2:3 2:3 2:3 (6) Bankers ...... 12°56 16:38 11-04) 10-53 LIABILITIES | 
punts. Bills bt. in open mkt... 0:2 Nil Nil Nil Reserve ratio ............ 60 -9%|44-°7% 49°1%|49-7% Notes in circulation ... 1650-8 2050-0 1917-9 1966-9 
Total US. Govt. secs 724°6 752:3' 752°3 752-3 Other sight liabilities... 1724-9) 789-0 889-0 845-0 
S — ~~ sls Raita Raced Cnet N.B.—Exchange ee pee pues the assets 
7 bank reserve account 4906-9 6436:6 6715:36701-8 i representing it now stand at 555, 69, rs. 
RESErVe ...ccc0cceceeee.. 89°9% 91°7% 920% 92:0% BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor : 
, ho CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
red with Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. “1: ish 
wr AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH - 23, | 23. | 15, | 23, _______Million Turkish pounds 
| Last AAI > SSETS 9 | 1940 1940 July Dec. | Jan. an. 
| Year BANK.—Million £A’s Gold reserve ....-.:.+-+: 593-2} 594-0) 578-6 565-0 2 | 16, | 6. | 43 
— Feb. | Jan. | Jan. Feb. Govt. secs.: Swedish 107°0| 233-0) 257:9 257-9 ASSETS 1939 | 1939 1940 | 1940 
| 4. 56,108 6, 22, 29, 5, Foreign 34:8} 37:0! 23:6 23-6 CU ccesnsentaecimanianes 36°90 35:87 36°84 36-84 
| te ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 Gold abroad not in res. | 124-2) 139°6 44:8 58:4 Clearing and otherexch. 3-35 10°82 11-01) 12-05 
ir 4701 Gold and English stg. 16:03 16:08 16:08 16-08 Blces. with for. banks.. | 338-5) 182-8, 325-0, 318-4 Treasury bonds ...... 141 -52 140-76 140-76 140-76 
1 4 8 26! Other coin, bullion, &c. 5:52) 7:80 7:41) 6:79 Bills payable in Sweden 12-2) 194:2) 154-6) 138-9 Commercial bills ...... 128 48 208-88 214-87/215 -63 
jt _ Sst! Call money, London 18-00, 26:23, 28-47 31-94 Bills payable abroad... | 342°7) 14-2) 12-7 li-1 Securities ...... .. | 50°99 58-14 58-28) 58-24 
| $2.38 Secrts. and Treas. bills 96°66 98-32 97°26 94:25 RAED cceccceeccccsee 38-2) 198-2) 196-5 184-9 pO a ee 13°87 16°20, 14:78) 11-72 
¥ 84"), § Discounts and advances| 16:05 23:38 26:04 28°86 LIABILITIES | | LIABILITIES 
‘| ce LIABILITIES Notes in circulation ... | 907:9)1384-9 1320-5 1284-7 Notes in circulation ... 229-52 296-76 297 -26\297- 26 
3! 4.219621 Notes MOWED sesccccccees 47°78 52:02, 52:02, 52-02 Deposits: Government 351-0) 303-9) 230°5 182-1 OS  ararare 34:0 36:5 35°19 34-92 
9} 48,157 Deposits, etc. ........ 85-45 101-68 103-61 106-77 Banks and others ... | 643-2) 138-3) 177-9) 189-9 Clearing & other exch. _36°20 46:30 46°31) 46°31 
3+ 6,916 
= EXCHANGE RATES 
y- 2 | (a) Rates fixed by Bank of England (b) Market Rates 
London on Be ctace Feb. 2, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, Par of | 
+ 73 per | 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 ar Or | Feb. 2, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, 


New York, $  §4°862; |4:02lo- 4-02lp- 4-0212— 4-O02ip- | 4-O02ip- |4-0219— 
a 031; 0315 0315 031; 0310 0319 
SIS do. do, w- |4°0334t f 4-033 f 4-033qt f 4-033qt f 4-0354¢ f 4-035qt f 

Montreal, $.. 4-862; [443-47 4-43-47 4°43-47 4-43-47 4:43-47 4-43-47 








do. do. ws 4471 gt f 4-47 14¢ f 4-471 qt f 4-47 lgt f 4-47 14t f 4-471 gt f 
Paris, Fr... | 124-20 |1761o— 117610 17610- | 176lo- = 1761o— —=—:17612- 
17654 17654 17654 17634 17634 17634 
Feb Brussels, Bel 35. 00(a) 23-65-80 23-65-80 23-70-85 23-70-85 23: 75-90 23-80-95 
in, Fe Amst’d’m, Fl. i2 107 | 7-53-58 7:53-58 7°53-58. 7:53-58| 7:53-58 7°53-58 
1 Suave, Fi. .. 12-1i_ | 7°47-55, 7:47-55 7-47-55, 7-47-55| 7°47-55 a 
» do. 7:57tf | 7:57¢f | 7-57tf | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f | 7°57 
7-7 5311 Qwitzer!'d, Pr 25 2219 17°85-95,17 85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 
Onn ia Kr 18 159 |16°85-95)16- 85-95 16:85-95 1685-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 
2:5 lt Ba Kr. . | 18-159 |17-65-75/17 65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 
. P Pe 11°45 17: 40-65'17- 40-65 17-40-65 17-40-65 17 -40-65|17- 30-55 
5-0 575-0 . 808 
ns 45 _do. do. vs 17-67 17-67$f 17-67$f | 17-67¢f 17-67¢f 17-574f 
0:5 0 
0-2 02 Th . FORWARD RATES 
300168 | The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
59-7, 286 ungs for other periods, to a maximum of three months. 
98 1/ 108°7 
14-3, 438 London on Feb. 2, Feb.3, Feb.5, | Feb.6, Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, 
B21! 181°! 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 
19-4 1218 
3-0 25 | New York, cents 5ap-Par| 3 
s : | 34p-Par 34p-Par | 34p-Par| 34p-Par| 54p—Par 
24:5 fe poutreal, cents .. lop—Par | lop-Par | lop—Par | lop—Par | 1 Par | — 
or Srnec ‘es Par Par Par Par Par ar 
3 499 y Amsterdam | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d 
3 o Zurich, cen cents ..... \llop—Par |1lop—Par |llop—Par 1lop—Par 1lop—Par |1lop—Par 
8 ats olm, 6 te eeeeenees 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par  3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
29 Oslo, dre TE seseeeee, | 3p-Par | 3p-Par  3p—-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par 
———— 7, 1 0 cot, |,2P-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p—Par 
yg Cag tettsts seen 2lop-Par |21op-Par 212p—Par '2lop-Par 21op~Par '212p-Par 
) = Premium. d = Discount. 








London on Exchange 
per £ | 


Tallinn, Bkr. 
Riga, Lats. ... 
Budapest, Pen. 


Kovno, Lit 


Copenhagen,Kr 


Milan, Lr. 


18-159 
25: 22lp 
27-82 
48-66 


1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


161,* 161g* 161g* 1613* 16lg* | 161lg* 
205g* 205g* 205g* 205g* | 205 g* 2053* 
221g* 221,* 221g* 221g* | 2219* 2213* 


| 


231g* 231g* 231g* 231g* | 231g* | 231g* 


18-159 |203g-53 (205g—5g [203g—5g | 20716-1116|20716-1116|207 16-1116 


92-46 


Belgrade, Din. |276° 32 


Sofia, Lev. 


67366 


Helsingfors,Mk 193-23 
Alexandria, Pst. 


Madrid, Pt. ... 
Lisbon, Esc. 


9712 


25-2212 | 


110 


Istanbul, £T 10 { 


Athens, Dr.... 
Bucharest, Lei 
India, Rup. ... 


Kobe, Yen ... 
Hongkong, $ (Tt 

Rio, Mil. ...... t5°899d.) 
Valparaiso,Pes. 40 
Lima, Sol. (e) 
Montevideo, $ |¢ 51d. 
Singapore, $ (t 28d. 
Shanghai, $... [ft .. 


Bogota, Pes. 


375 
813-8 
T18d. 


7712-79 (7710-79 |7734-7914 7754 -7914/7754-7914 7754-7914 
78-65 (6)|78:78 (6) 78-88 (6),'78-98 (5)| 78-90(6)| 78-80() 
165* 165* 165* 165* | 165* | 165* 
200*(g) | 200*(g) | 200*(g) | 200*(g) | 200*(g) | 200*(g) 
325* | 325* .” ~ lle IE - gn OO” ~ on I” ~ 
230-260 | 230-260 | 230-260 | 230-260 | 230-260 | 230-260 
975g—5g (975g—5g 975g—5g (975g-5g | 9735g-5g | 975g-58 
39lqg* | 3914* 3914* 39lg* | 39lg* | 3914* 
40-15 (6)|40-15 (6) 40-15 (6)|40-15 (6)| 40- 15(d)} 40- 15(6) 

10754- 10754- 10754- 10734— = |10734— = | 10754—- 


1083, 10834 10834 10834} 10834! 10834 


510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
521(b) | 521(6) | 521(b) | 521(d) | 

535* 535* 

550* 550* 550* 550* | 550* 550* 
1715jg— {| 1715jg6— 1 71Sjg— = 1L715jg— [1715j6— [1 715y6— 


521(b) | 521(6) 
535* - lll lll Cal a 


18li¢ 18ly6 18li6 1816 18116) 18li¢g 


$24-58d.|141g—3g [1416-516 |14116-516 14ly9—516 [141i6-516 | 14li6~Dig 


11415) 6-15) 1415) 6-15 1415)6-15 1415) 6-15) 1415)5-15 141316-15 
31g* 31 
110* | 110* 110* 110* | 110* | 110* 


31g* 31g* 3lg* | 3lg* | 3g 


17-38 |2012-2219!2012-2212'2012-2212,2012-2219|2012-2219|2012-2212 





2119-2310/21 19-2319 2112-2312/2119-2319/2112-2312/2112-2312 

281) 6-516 |28116—516 |28116—516 |28l16—516 |281i6-516 | 28li6-516 

4lg-7g | 4lg-7g | 419-7 4-434 | 4-454 | 4-454 
61g* |  612* 612* 612* 612* | 6l2* 


* Sellers. } Buyers. ¢ Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8-235132 since dollar 
devaluation on February 1, 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 1935. 
(6) Rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. (d) cial. 
(f) Mail Transfer. (g) Trade payments rate. (h) Nominal. 


(e) 90 days. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended, but particulars of 
ae clearings appeared on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 























Buve woebs ended Week ended Aggregate from 
Saturday January 1 to 
Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, |... Feb. 4, Feb. 3,| Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, 
1939 1940 “oe | 19030 1940 1939 1940 
No. of working 
days :— 30 29 6 6 30 29 
BIRMINGHAM 14,352 13,153 5°0 | 3,508 2,472 14,352 13,153 
BRADFORD 4,705 7,188 58-2 | 1,002 1,506 4,705 7,188 
BRISTOL.. ; 6,952 8,501 +26°5 1,621 1,902 6,952 8,501 
HULL tesessseeees 4,522 5,147 +18-2 1,052 1,176 4,522 5,147 
LEICESTER ... 4,016 4,169 7°35 819 737 4,016 4,169 
LIV ERPOOL ... | 27,090 30,331 >-8 | 6,219 6,640 27,090 30,331 
MANCHESTER 52,003 58,716 16-9 12,859 12,100 | 52,003 | 58,716 
NEWCASTLE... 8,481 7,989 2:4 2,209 1,700 8,481 7,989 
NOTTINGHAM 2,901 2,545 8-9 691 598 2,901 2,545 
Total: 9 Towns 125,022 137,739 14-2 29,980 28,831 125,022 137,739 
DUBLIN ......... 34,426 35,454 + 5-8 6,220 6,347 | 34,426 | 35,454 
SHEFFIELDtf.. al 1,665 1,248 6,266 4,563 
* Based on number of working days. t Clearing of suburban cheques through 


ee : ; 2 
local clearing discontinued from September 7, 1939. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Feb. 1, Feb. 2, Feb. 3, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, Feb. 8, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Bank rate (changed 
from 3% Oct. 26, 
SD Mastvitpiaséedboons 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 11); 1 Jlgo—I1ig¢ L1se-H1j¢ 1 l Liso-llig 1 l 
3 months’ do. ....... l ] 1 L130—-Ily¢ Llge-1j¢ Llz0-] llzo-] Lizo-l 
4 months’ do. ....... l 1 Llg 1 1 1 l 
6 months’ do. ..... l1p—] l l1q Llg-llg Lle-1 Ilg-11lq L1,-1 llp-1 
Discount Treasury Bills 
BOS ..nccccccces Llis 1-1 1-11, 1-11 l-llig 1-1 1-1] 
a ] Llzo-] L1ze—Hly¢g Ligo-llyg Liso-llig Lgo-l Ilso-] 
Loans—Day-to-day ... j-liy q—llg = 54-11 oe g-1lq Sq-1'4 ll, 
lta 1-11, 1-1, 1-11, 1—1Ll, I-11, 1-Lig 1-114 


Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 
Discount houses at cal! 
| ET 





Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 


Short ae as 

Loans ,— 
3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 

1940 % % % % % % oy 

Seth BA sseskde Bg—1_ | WNyg—1350| 1516 114 212-3 234-3 | 3-31, 
Se eee Sq-1lg | L5z0-11g | 13;6 114 21-3 | 234-3 | 3-31 
epee I-11, 1lig 11g L1g-11g | 212-3 | 234-3 | 3-315 
Peer 8: cass 1-114 | Llyg-15 11g Ilg—11g 219-3 234-3 | 3-31) 
1» SB shea 1-1l1q | Lige—1 ly, Lig 1lg-1lg 212-3 254-3 3-31, 


NEW YORK 


[he Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 


Feb. 8, Jan.10, Jan.17, Jan.24, Jan. 31, Feb. 7, 
1939° 1940 1940 1940 1940" 4949 
° ° ° ° o/ 





° o & o /e@ 

Call money . ‘ 1 1 1 l 1 , 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 

(| Ere Cae llg llg 1lp lly Ll, Ly 

Bank acceptances :— rc Selling Rates———______, 

Members—eligible, 90 dys. 1» lo lg lg lp lh 

Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 1 lp lp lp lp ly 

Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Feb. 1, | Feb. 2, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, Feb. 7, 


New York on 1940 1940 1940° 1940 1940 1940 


London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
CARRERE .coccvcccccccecces 397 39710 3985, 399 39858 3981, 
BPGMRAME occ ccccccvens 397 39719 398 39854 3985 3977, 

Oe Sea 2:25 2°251¢ 2:-2578 2:°2614 2°26 2255s 

Brussels, Bel. noes | Se 16:94 16:92 16:90 16:87 16:83 

Switzerland, Fr. ..... oo | 22°42 22-42 22-4219, 22:4210 22-4219) 22-42l, 

RS eee 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5°05 

ON  _Srrrerrrcere 40-20 40:20 40:20 40:20 40:20 | 40:20 

Amsterdam, Gldr. 53-09 53-09 53-09lo| 53-09 53-20 53-20 

Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 19-32 19-321 19-321 19-3212) 19°32lo) 19-32l, 

a aie 22:72 22-72 22-7212! 22:72 22-7219! 22-7215 

Stockholm, K ae 23-82 23°82 23-8210 | 23-8212, 23:82lo| 23-82l 

8 re Unq’t’d Ung’t’d |) Ung’t’d| Una’t’'d ~=0-7312) Una’t'd 

Montreal, Can. $ ...... 87:560 | 87-125 | 87-125 | 87:°375 87-250 | 87-000 

OS aera 23°49 23°49 23°49 23°49 23°49 23°49 

Shanghai, $ ESS 7°65 7:60 7°60 7:50 7°45 7:40 

B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 22:90 22:90 22:90 22:90 22:90 23:05 

Brazil, Milreis oe 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5°10 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on February 8, 1940 :— 

New York, $4-11 ; Montreal, $4-54; Paris, 178lof. ; Brussels, 24-25b. ; Amster- 
dam, 7-68fi. ; Switzerland, 18-10f. ; Stockholm, 17-40kr. ; Oslo, 18° 25kr. ; Buenos 
Aires, 18-10 paper pesos ; Java, 7-75c. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
Feb. 2, 1940 5 weeks 
(£°000) (£’°000) 
Company 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
Belfast & Co. Down— 
EP ichtninaiceibehiens inne 1-7 2:2 8 1:8 10°] 
SUTIN ies svedabbaneineoness 2-0 i 2:4 10-2 2°4 12-¢ 
Great Northern— 
ME 7:7 9-8 17-5 39 -€ 14-8 84-4 
| 9-1 11-9 21:0 45-6 53°3 98-9 
Great Southern— 
SE aks isatinbbentioin 27-5 37-8 65-3 139-2 199°5 338° 7 
1940 ... a 29°3 38-8 68° 1 143°8 206-2 350-0 
~ Tr r ry ~ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
= ? for Week Receipts 
Name 3 3 
2 ~ + or + or 
— Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 16 Jan. 20 $10,84,064 81,046) 1,08,96, 355 7,57,702 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 42 20) +31,06,000 + 3,13,255! 8,42,05,548 + 96,60,946 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 43 31/ +38,47,000 — 1,26,000] 9,92,66,000 + 15,00,000 
Madras & S.Mahratta 40 10, $21,95,000 29,442) 5,93,05,455 + 17,13,636 
SED teenscbounsese 39 (Dec. 31| $17,62,756 66,385) 4,10,50,380 1,96,487 
+t 10 days. t 11 days. 











Fe 


(LC 


( fs 
"quota 


113 
65l4 
90 
10934 
421, 
68 
461) 
16 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN a 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in first column.) 72 
; 10219 
1940 . 
Antofagasta ........... 5 Feb. 4 £20,530 6,840 94,450 + 31,610 J 
Argentine N.E. ...... 31 3 $113,400 11,500, 4,887,400 — 165,300 7 
B.A. and Pacific...... 30 Jan. 27) 1,610,000 — 165,000) 37,818,000 — 886,000 7 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 30 27| $3,188,000 + 160,000 65,403,000 387,000 7 
B.A. Western ......... 30 27| ~ $981,000 + 261,000, 22,778,000) + 1,921,000 ‘ 
Central Argentine.... 31 Feb. 3) $1,603,000 — 893,100 55,853,100 1,179,350 66/6 
1 ya| S d176,003 — 11,111 5,032,807; + 206,867 | Yo 
Central Uruguay ... 30 Jan. 27 £23,281 3.585 592,836 + 37,548 349 °° ; 
: .-| £ M1964000 + 248,000 7,022,000|— 247,000 tate 2 
Leopoldina ............ $ 27\ 4 £24,877) 4 4,142 89,291 4 1,469 30/0 £ 
Nitrate 1 31/  at£8,744 + 3,690 18,669'+ 92% | 3/3 
United of Havana 31 Fet 3 £24,438 7,428 536,887) + __ 30/3 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. t¢ Fortnight. (a) Converted at on = 1S 
(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “* contro , 49/= 
£89 
CANADIAN sain 
83, 
1940 $ $ ae Loe 5 85) 
Canadian National ... 4 Jan. 31) 46,427,070) + 1981401) 17,601,7 35 + 4,106,709 545 
Canadian Pacific....... 4 31! +4,617,000) + 1519000) 12,244,000) + 2,>49,U0E t 281, 
+ lay Wg 
t 10 days. } 69/9 | 
. . 1437 4 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 12 
36 
. red * 
Moots of Gomegeet 12 Months, Coin 12 241g 
( ompany “939” st 19 39 Months, 1938 12 
8). ' 
. § 253; ¢ 
$ $ $ i 000} jos. 
Baltimore and {Gross | 14,254,000 | 4 2,156,000 | 161,030,000 | +262080 J thie 
Ohio .. cccoee LNGRT 1,475,000 264,000 25,525,000 t 1 400,000 8 ; 
New York J Gross 31,800,000 + 2,700,000 341,100,000 : 1,700) ) 251 : 
Central ......... | Nett 4,600,000 | + 1,800,000 _ 37,300,000 | + 70,600,000 | 762 | 
Pennsylvania Gross _ 40,100,000 + 7,300,000 431,000,000 1. 19,2005 81 
Railroad Nett 8,900,000 + 2,400,000 76,600,000 t 177500,000 ‘ ay, 
Southern Pacific {Gross | 18,400,000 + 1,500,000 217,600,0% : 14,100,000 746 é 
Nett | 2,600,000 + 600,000 | 28,400,000 | * pang 7 
Union Pacific ... f Gross | 13,500,000 | — 400,000 164,200,000 300,00) | ——— 
"| Nett 3,100,000 + 400,000 | 20,200,006 == Fle) Ineri 
t Net operating income. (m) ~~ 


x) Yield 





‘ocks are redeemable 
onths [Where weeaiea | is above par. The 
ars i | Tr 
”, . to 
3) > Year 1939 | Feb. 7, 1940_ 


3ly | i 
7g | 61 7434 
E [ms | 8 10858 


9654 | 90ls | 1001, | 


991 | 927g 103 
gig | 87 | 100% 
10414 | 10054 || 10112 


9 | 8754 97 
v7, | Sn | 82 | 98% 
940 10912 | 10012 | 11178 
% 9914 9434 102 
1 967 91lg 100716 
+1083, | 102 =| :1107s 
Ly 9878 86 991g 
| gay | 73 || 8612 
l 91 9919 
1 64 55le 671g 


2-42 9112 7334 885g 
5-05 65lg | 34 58 
):20 95 50 64 
3°20 31 8 18 
9321p 23lp 612 25lo 
2-72 » 19 22 
3-82 55lp | 231g | 4514 
nq’t'd 72 30 63 
7:000 100 65 65 
3-49 8614 58 79 
7:40 1219 u 1010 
3:05 4 75g 
5°10 331g 3 534 
vied 30 15 24lo 
351g 15 25 
61lp 33 65 
55 40 50 
+65 | 20 20 


High a Ow (a) 


11012 106ly 2ip 


113 104 214 214 
6514 65 lloa Nil 6 
90 81 Llp lip 
10934 10714 212 212 
$421, | 351 4¢ lg ¢ 
68 53 5 ¢ Nil 
46a +h 4 ¢ Nil 
27 Ilg¢} } 
49% 42 a's Nil 
67 5814 26 2 
15lg | 1178 Ilgc¢ Nil 
72 64 4b 1 
— 1102 8912 22a = lg 
31,610 , 
165,300 9 758 Nil Nil 
886,000 . 55g Nil Nil 
387,000 77g 65g Nil Nil 
oto (7 6lg | Nil Nil 
79,350 ' 
kh er 
16 %} ly ly 
atom 40 3161. 6g 
1,469 467g | £4319 8 ¢ 8 
9.796 | 30/6 25/6 5 6b) 5 
3269 | 73/3  62/~ 7a 7 
a 3913 35/- 3 @ 31, 
} rate, 81 5 
rate.” 11/3 10/6 aut 4 a 
49/-  45/- a : 
X 5 a 5 8b 
Wo | £8llg ff 2loa £2lob 
1543 | 489 | “6a “6b 
5 "a 85, 75, Tloa Tlo b 
1,106,790 | 85/- 736 «8 gg} 
545,000 aii 5lz5 S « 5 b 
My | fg 18 8 
| 69/9 | 58/9 Noa 7 b 
37 © 418 B26 gi 
125, 1214 9°b 5 a 
47/- | 41/3 b 
3344 6146 
aaa a83/6 73/4 9a 95 
ith 12 1 
ths, io | tn rf tact “Ne! 
Pmt | Ab 46d) 4/64 
; m.| 3 ee 6 = 1/6a 
6,308,000 } 10515 jo 328 1B 
0,673,000 § 15 133 S| qas6 
7.400,000 § 15 1314 we . 2 ¢ 
7°700,000 1 a 6/- 
10 } a 2219 $98loc| +25 a 
0,600) | 6 | $50 | $50 ¢ 
7°500,000 5 gi 739 19 6 ll @ 
0300) Deus | 7p 3/36| 3/34 
4100014 | 69/6 | 1165/3 
4, 00. —_6116 || t10 « t10 b 


fe Interim dividend. 










I1lp | 48, 85, , 
\mster- Prices, Last two 


ield on 412% basis, 


m 
a 
(x) Yield worked oot 5% be. 


3ly | High [Low Low __ High |_ Low _ 
. Hg | oY LUC 
\ 


681, 


| 1031, 


95lo 

9734 

94 
1007 


1081116 


865g 

92 

9234 
10653 


98916 


951g 


1051516 


931g 
8014 
97lo 
5934 
8214 
10514 


102 
10114 
107 
101 
10512 


106 
7810 
8712 
98 


8454 
511, 
56lo 
1510 
20 
195g 
3415 
4810 
65 
76 
9g 
5 
4}; 
21 
25 
57 
50 
20 
6 


-! I to Dividends 


(c) 


0 
212 


(6) Final dividend. 
(i) Yield worked on 12% 


February 10, 1940 


(LONDON 


— In calculating yields of fix 


Name of Security 


Fund. 212% 1956-61 


Fund. 234% 1952-57 || 


Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 . 
Victory Bonds 4% .. 
|| War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% ...... 


Austria 3% 1933- G3.. 


2 
Do. 412% 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5% 1945-75 


Canada 4% 1940-60 || 


Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 


Corporation Stocks | 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 


ok oh Sree 


Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 


Middx. 34% 1957-62 | 
Foreign Governments | 
Arg. 410% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 410% S34 59 | 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 | 


| Bulgaria 719% ......... 
| Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 


Chile 6%. CRORE) ccccee 
China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 8% 

Pee 
Egypt Unified 4%...... 
French 4% (British)... 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5%... 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712% ..,..... 


Japan 510% 1930 ...... | 


Peru 712% 1922......... 
OS ar 
Roum. 4% Con. 1922 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
419% “A” 1985-2023 
“C”1956o0rafter .. 
Met. V. B. “B” 3% 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 
British Railways 
Os inc ccdascsess 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% Ist Pf. " 
OS Ro” eae 
4% At SS 
Pf.. a eomeiin 
auchan, Def. | 


Dom. & Forei n : Rys. 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. ign F ; 
B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
C. Arg. Ord... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 . 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
OY iy. ae 
Bk. of England ......... 
Bk. of Mont. $100 ... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclay B. £1 ..cccccce 
Barcl. (D.c.o.)A £1 . 
Chtd. of India £5 ..... 
Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hong. and S. $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd. ... 
Martins £20, £20 pd. 
Midland fi, y. pd. 
Nat. Dis. lo fy. pd. 
Nat. of E gypt £10 


N. of Ind. £25, £12\2pd 


N. Prov. £5, £1 p 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Union Dis. £1 ......... 
West. £4, £1 pd....... 
Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £llapd. ... 
Gen. Acc. £1, 7 oe 
Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 
N. Brit & Mer. # lot P 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. 
Prudential £1 - 

Do. £1, with 4s. ‘pd. 
Royal Exchange {1 ... 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 
Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. 
Sun Lf. Ass. _£1 fy. pd. 


| Price, | 
Feb. 


1940 


40 
50 
65 
79 


10! 


Vis 


23 
25 
61 
55 
20 


x 


Price, 
Feb. 


7, 


1940 


108xd | 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
basis. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Prices, 


(e) Aitvuien une enhenee. 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
, RY redemption at par, in year shown. 

(y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 


Yield on 1-523% 


(z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. 


nN Flat yield. 


basis. 





Last two 
an. 1 to en 
Feb. 7, 1940 | Dividends Name of Security 
Low im @. ) © © . 
ty | Investment Trusts 
47612 lL s iv a) Alliance Trust ......... 
185 312 a|| Anglo-Amer. Deb. . 
155 : al 6 6|| Debenture Corp. Stk. 
8712 21ga| 412 b|) Guardian ae. 
177 10 6| 4 a| Ind. and Gen. Ord. . 
168 8 b 5 a Invest. Trust Def. . 
17612 3lg@\ 712 6)| Mercantile Inv. ........ 
80lp 4126} 3 a'| Merchants Trust Ord. 
| 170 5 a 7 6) Metropolitan Trust.... 
139 7 6 3 a|| Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
14019 4a 6 6 United States Deb..... 
| Financial Trusts, &c. 
18/101 1313 ¢ 813 c| Brit. S.Afr. 15/— fy. pd. 
90/- 2a 3 bj) Dalgety £20, £5 pd.... 
22/6 4 5 3 a) Forestal Land £1...... 
24/3 c4 (z)| ¢312(z)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1. 
30/9 10 c} 8  c¢!| Sudan Plant. £1 ....... 
| Breweries, &c. 
16/- 46 119 a! Barclay Perkins £1 ... 
112/- +20 6| +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
52/9 6 a 12 5b) Courage Ord. £1....... 
65/9 15 6b 614 a!) Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 
74/6 12 a 14 6, Guinness Ord. £1...... 
70/6 7iga\ 16 6) Ind. Coope & All. £1.. 
65/6 8 a 13 6b) Mitchells & Butlers £1 
50/6 12 6 6 a) Watney Combe Def.{1 
iron, Coal and Steel 
5/6 10 « 10 Baldwins 4/-............ 
43/3 9 6b 3lo a}, Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
28/6 412126 +5 a! Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 
7/11 6 6 4 a) Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
21/9 5 a 3 : Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 
24/6 10 c¢} 10 Dorman Long Ord. £1 
60/- t6 a tilly 5 Firth Brown {£1 . 
20/9 $3106) 212 a!) Guest Keen &c. Ord. £l 
23/6 15 6b 710 a|| Hadfields 10/-— ......... 
26/- 2loa 712 b| Horden Collieries £1.. 
17/9 4 6b 2 a) Powell Duffryn £1..... 
44/6 t7l2b| +4 a! Sheepbridge C. & I.£1 
30/- 10 ¢ 12 ce} S. Durham Ord. £1... 
47/- t2lga) +7125) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
41/9 12lo cc «1210 c|! Stewarts & Lloyds £1.. 
33,6 8 6b 4loa Swan, Hunter £1...... 
3/65 5 | Nil c|| Thomas (Rich.) 6/8... 
31/— 8 c¢| 10 ¢)} Thornycroft, John £1 
$7114 1 cc Nil c) U. States Steel $100.. 
21,4); 2loa 5lo b| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
16/9 6 b 4 aj Vickers 10/-............ 
Textiles 
6- Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. ie 
33/- 10 c¢ 10 c'| Coats, J. & P. £1. 
346 2lob 2 aj Courtaulds £1 ........ 
31/- 5 6 210 a)| English Swg. Ctn. ch. 
25.9 3 a 3 6) Linen Thread Stk. £1 
55,9 $10 c\ ¢10 cc) Patons & Baldwins £1. 
14/3 lle 2lea|) Whitworth & Mit. £1. 
Electrica! Manufactg. 
37/9 10 ¢ 10 Associated Elec. £1 ... 
78/9 15 6b 5 British Insulated £1.. 
59/6 10 6 5 Callenders {1 ......... 
16/9 Jlo a) 1212 6 Crompton Park. A5/-. 
30/— 10 « 10 English Electric £1 ... 
74/3 20 c¢ 20 General Electric £1 ... 
12/6 Tio b Tilo Johnson & Phillips £1. 
Electric Light, &c. 
24/6 § § 2 a)| British Pow. & Lt. £1. 
33/1 5 b 3 a\ Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 
34/4 Jlob 3 a) County of London {1 
22/- 3lob 2l2a) Edmundsons £1 ....... 
28/6 5 6b 2l0a@) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 
19/4! 456 3 a\ London. Ass. Elec. £1 
32/9 5106 212 a|| Midland Counties £1 
26,9 4lob 2!9a|| North-East Elec. £1 . 
36/- 6 6b 4 a), Northmet Power £1... 
31/9 5lob 212 a|| Scottish Power £1 .... 
33/ 11s 9 «4 5 6) Yorkshire Electric £1 
Gas 
15/6 2's a 1" 105 Gas L. & C. £1 eeccces 
70 6 6b 2 aii Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 
18/- 212 a| 2*%g9)|) Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 
62 2loa 2 S.Metropolitan Stk.... 
Motors and — 
15/7ls 30 ci 15 c’)| Austin 5/-..... 
21/3 10 ¢ 6 || Birm. Sml. Arms i 
12/4! § ¢ 5 || Ford Motors £1 ....... 
53/9 2124) 1210 6); Lucas, J. (£1) .......... 
71/101 25 ¢ 20 c| Leyland Motors {1 
23/6 45 cc) 45 ¢| MorrisMotors 5/-Ord. 
4539 71g a| 1712 6) Rolls-Royce £1....... ‘ 
11/- 2215 ¢| 25 c\ Standard Motor 5/-... 
Aircraft 
13/3 712 6 4 a) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
29/41 12lo c| 12loc¢)) De Havilland Air. £1 
15,1 T15 ¢ ¢12loc) Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
13/4 15 a, 17)!06)\ Hawker Siddeley(5/-). 
Shipping 
17/3 § ¢ 4 ¢ a Withy £1 ... 
18/6 2 412 b|| P. & O. Def. £1 ..... 
169 5 5 | Royal Mail Lines £i. 
7/3 Nil c Nil c, Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
14/9 6 ¢ + Allied Sumatra £1 ... 
24/- 3 »b 2 Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 
30/6 Tilo b 210 a! Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
3/6 6 b 4 London Asiatic 2/- ... 
32/9 6 6b 4 Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
2/934 9 ¢ 5 United Seoeene 2/- 
' 
54/41> 15 6b 5 a Angio-Iranian £1...... 
249 1219a@) 17125) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
60/1114 16 6b 5 a) Burmah Oil £1 ........ 
59 |10d ps clld psc) Mexican Eagle M.$4. 
75/- $121.5, +5 a) Shell Transport £1 . 
67/6 _ TQ a\ 7126! Trinidad Leasehids £i 
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ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


ed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption. 
at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the 
yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


Feb. 7, 
s. d 
4 0 
4 0 
3 0 
8 6 
3 
12 0 
8 0 
a. 
>. 2 
2 4 
12 0 
8 0 
5 3 
0 3 
ii 4G 
0 0 
6 3 ; 
4 710+ 
612 0 
4 8 
618 9 
612 0 
6 5 3 
7 £3 
8 0 
9 6 
17 
5 0 
4 0 
5 5 
7 
ll 67 
13 O 
12 6 
15 0 
10 94 
13 9 
1 Of 
14 0 
8 0O 
Nil 
6 8 O 
Nil 
7 1~«0 
5 @ © 


NWwh PD VI 


NVI US & VI 


> > UID 12 & UI UI 


QAuUovi 


OUIo UU Vi 


Vid > mows) 


WDAUD & Vi 


si 


6 


+ 
4 


(g) Yield worked e on 4% ankle. 





OT 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Q+ 
74 


8 ll 


(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 


(w) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 


¢ Free of Income Tax. § Minsmum price. 
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Prices, Son | Price,|Ch’ge| w:.s, || rece, || 3 ae : ’ 
Jan. 1 to ast two ; > | ne Yield | ~ at Last two Price, | | Chee 
Feb. 7, 1940 | Dividends Name of Security | Feb | since) pep. 7, | Feb, 1940 Dividends Name of Security Feb. Since 
“High | Low @ @ Otto | 3 | 80 High | Low” |G) O_O_ 1940 | 
at net onelnasadtinsiieyeseiapnennns Th <seeeeeastin AO celia A og & ™ 31 
“ % % Mines mattis 6 
0 % ‘ £ 8. d.|) 65/354) 61/1012, 95 ¢ 95 c¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 61/3 jie ta 
: _ Miscellaneous 11/9 9/6 25 6 3loa@) Burma Corp. Rs. 9 9% Ted 6 4 ‘{ 
13/11} 11/3 8 ¢ 6 c| Allied News. £1 ...... 11/1019! —7lodi10 2 0} 51/3 | 45/- 64a 10°) Cons. Gids of S. Af. £1. 45- Nod 8 7 4 GE. 
8/9 | 8/3 10 6 Nil a) Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-... 8/6 341/517 9 15 1333 95 6b 95 a, Crown Mines 10/- 7 26/7 4 ; \ 
62/6 | 48/112) 12126, Tiga Assoc. P. Cement £1  50/- . 8 0 0 614 51 30 a Nil 6| De Beers (Def.) £215. ' 7 0 ( 
8/112 7/712, 28lgc¢ 13 a@) Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 8/- . 6 5 Od, 36/1012) 33/- 15 c¢ 15 c| Jo’burgCons. £1 ...... | 33/6 1g 1315 
41/6 | 39/- 83213 ¢ m29 || Beots Pure Drug 5/- 40/712! +7lod| 3 18 6 38/- 34/- 1llg@ 11146) Randfontein £1......... 35 2/6 4 8 }) 
52/3 | 48/6 8126 4 a Brit.Aluminium{1... 51/10!) ... 416 6 | 1156 9% 25 @ 25 6 RhokanaCorp. fi... rn 1117 
102/6 | 94/412, $20 ¢ ¢19%g¢| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 1101/3. —1/3/ 3.15 8t) 16- 13 | 10 @ —5 6 RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 14 3 4 5 4 F 
72/6 | 70/- | 10 & 7 a British Oxygen {1 ... || 70- | —1/3/417 0 | 10g 938 75 a 75 b Sub Nigel 10/- Bie 3d 5 4 3 
47/6 | 45/- Tiga) 1212 6| Brockhouse (J.) £1... | 47/6 . |8 8 6 7p 7 5/66 2/6 Union p. 12/6 fy. pd. ae | 21719 of B 
62 56 4 cl 4 c| Cable & Wir, Hdg.... | 60\2 -1 |612 0 _87/6 589 | Nil | Ni Witwatersrand 10/- 80/- sjy_ 9 2.3 0 
3° oie) 1 4 15 - fe A°Gn fil S| ..13 20. Of +10 Nag” ON 
j= ¢ ¢c|| Dunlop £1 ............ 29/- jin a a nde 
10/11p| 7/9 5 oc Nil ¢| Elec. & fins. Ind.10/- | 8/3 -—3d Nil UNIT TRUST PRICES ME. 
27/112| 25/1012) 15 b 15 a BverReadyCo.5/-... | 266 .. 513 3 os emaiiet t au B 
58s: 522, 20 b Tea Gallaher Lad. Ord. Li |” 57s 413 0 ee tan end Sak Trusts Ascocition | 
2/7p| 2/3 Nil ¢ c|| Gaumont-Brit. 10/- 26 Nil able excludes certain open and closed trusts) ; 
26/3 25/- 15 ¢ 3 b Gestetner (D.) sc ts 25/712 716 3) 4 oe Feb. 7 Week’s ‘a .. ioe N 
3 | - a) Harrison & Cros. 90/- l/-| 5 11 0 ame and Group _? Name ‘eb. 7, , 
40/6 | 379 | 11 & 5 @| Harrods {1 ....-....-.. 38/9 & et eee | 1940" |(Change| Name and Group | "949 gen 
34/— | 32/1012) 9 e¢ 7 ce} Imp. Airways £1 ...... | 33/9 4 3 0 | Municipal&Gen — ee 
31/- 29/6 |; 5S 8 3 a Imp. Chem, ¢ Ord. £1.. 30/9 ; 5 4 0 | For. Govt. Bond 10/6-12/6 3d. Gold 3rd Ser. 11/9 L 
13/112} 12/3 || 5 ¢ Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1...... 13/1); as Nil Limited Invest. 16/--16/9 Keystone 2nd . rt 3xd | = 19 
6lg | 55g $720 $1512 b| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 6 .. | 316 8t) New British...... 9/410-9.7 Keystone _- ‘ban 1 = 
$4926 | $46 $2-25c $2-00c) Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... | $46 4 7 O | Bank-insurance F Keystone Cons... 11/9-13/3 | ; n 
12/112} 10/6 5 6b 5 a) International Tea 5/- 10/9 4 13 0 || Investment Tr. 10/3-11/3* KeystoneGld Ct aS tate “Tat BAC 
31/412! 28/334 6 b 434a) Lever & Unilever £1... | 29/4); 7 6 6 | Bank & Insur.... 16/—-17/3* Allied ts 10/9-12/-xd ' W 
30/9 29/6 20 ¢ 20 ¢ | London Brick £1 ...... 30/- - 8 6 8h) Insurance ...... 16/3-17/6* 4 +d Brit. Ind. 2nd ( 
83/9 | 74/412) 14¥g¢6 5 a Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 82/6 . 1432 91 Beak ............ 16/3-17/6* 3d || Do. 3d... ete HA! 
52/0 | 51/--|| 271¢b 15 | Marks&Spen.*A’S/- | 51/6 6d} 4 2 6 | Sco. BiiT 11/9-12/9xd* Be @h. | wee G 
82/6 | 77/6 | Tipe 12l¢6| Murex £1 Ord.......... 78/9 |... |5 1 6 || Cornhill deb 20/3-21/3* id || Bec. inde... | tanetgne 
19/3 | 16/3 5 b 4 @ Pinchin Johnson 10/- 18/9 2/6| 4.16 0 | Cornhill def 7/9-9/-* 3d Metals & Mins. ayaa 
176 16/3 || 3 @ 15 6) Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 17/6 6d 5 3 0 National Other Groups ie 
58/9 54/- || 12le6 ss b Tucan BE ED coscee 58/9 1/3, 5 2 O || National D....... 12/9-13/9 Rubber & Tin 1d.-1/2 | BUT 
= 7p = : seq ° ate and ee Thee f1 sovees - 412) . * ; . : iat. Gold ...... 14/6-16/-xd lied Br. Emp. Ist Unit 16/6 bid Al 
| § @ §. 6! Tilling, Thos. /1...... 0/- +2 er 3/6- Bi 1 
20/3 | 18/6 || 25 ¢ 20 : ripley Safety'G. ioj- || 18/9 |... {1013 4] Scoish 11/9-13/3 ny FS 6/112-6/101) 4 sie 
92/9 | 87/9 | 10 @ 13346) Tal Investments £1 92/6 7iod 5 3 O || Universal 2nd... 14/9-16/3 Ist Prov.“ A” .. sone be . 
66/3 | 62/3 || 334@ 11145) Turner & Newall £1... | 65,- 412 4 || “15 Moorgate” Do. “B”.. 16/10" bid NS 
47/3 | 43/9 5 @ 7196) United Dairies £1...... 46/3 |+7iod| 5 8 O || Inv. Flexible ... 10/--11/3 Bonk Ine. &Pin.| ‘tonto a Bt 
25/1019| 25/= Tiga) 15 b| United Molasses 6/8... | 25/7); 5 17 © | Inv. General .. —14/3-15/3 SritichMenkther | isreace D 
63/6 60/- 15 a 50 6) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 60/712 Jind 5 5 6 || Inv. Gold ...... 15/710-16/7! lied Lombard Indust. 7 10! 8 10) “t 7 
a) HI : Security First... | 9/1019-10/10. ... | Orthodox ..... ; 7/3-79 coc 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yie 9 r : 
(m) Including bonus of % free of tax. , p) D Yield on 18-95% - basin Oya Ae ieee ee te Yield om 1212% ba, { . 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. t Free of Income Tax. + Nominal. F Ti 
{ Gi 
COF! 
Sa: 
’ ‘ 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS : 
Ke 
) 
7 Appropriation receding Year ‘BGG 
Year Total | Deprecia- | Net Profit | Available pee oe . En 
Company Endin Profit or | ‘4; Precia~ | after Deb. _ for Difference : 
Revenue mam, Ge. Interest Distribu- Pref. Ord. To Free’ in Carry Total Ne Ord D 
tion Div. Div Rate Reser * F wie ed i Profi nm > - ol - 
: c ves orwarc rofit, etc. Profit Div. 
— — i atienttitll cceebanisiideenat + OF FRUI 
| | - | | - Ors 
} | £ | | / 
Financial Land, etc. | | . £ é £ . A . & £ 
Aldford House (Park Lane) | Dec. 24} —_ 17,868 | 8,190 10,302 || 6,000 1,400 2 790 19,865 9,933 6 \ , 
Candn. City Propts. ...... | Oct. 31 4,081 | ; Dr. 4,004 |Dr. 23,790 || : - 4,004 422 Dr.4.940| Nil 
Elec. and Indstl. Invst. ... | Dec. 31] 47,496 | | 30,398 | 69,516 13,000 12,000 12 5.398 44.236 | 28443! 10 ” 
L. D. C. Founders Shs. ... | Jan. 31 | 2,633 2,577 | 2,618 . | 2,500 2lot "77 3822 “3,660 of Le 
Power Securities Corpn.... | Dec. 31 | 108,541 ; 75,898 | 91,606 || 22,750] 36,400 7° | 45,000 1.748 137,363 | 95,2981 7 
Wharncliffe ings oe | ec. 31 18,801 ie 5,673 6,861 || 2,193 1,462 3 1,250 768 18,586 6,067 3 Apy 
Cardiff Gas Light ......... | Dec. 31| 397,456 .. | 39,818} 54,581 || 4,338 | 35,416 5 392,473 5 
Commercial Gas ............ | Dec. 31} 761,066 6 65,935 | 65,935 5,600 | 53,250 3 7 085 792680 76 SO ; = 
Gas Light and Coke......... | Dec. 31 |13,324,289 | 2,000 | 1,165,934 1,219,532 || 291,322 | £953,420 4 Dr ) 53,598 13 666. 489 | ] 108,182 5 LARD 
South Suburban ............ | Dec. 31 | 1,555,665 .. | 118,742 | 145,832 || 55,016 |’ 69.471 4 a 5.745 || 1,526,119 | 153,152} 6 
Wandsworth and District | Dec. 31 | 1,709,558 1,128 | 174,345 | 200,200 || 101,028 | 68,556 5 10,283 5,522 |) 1,695,448 (d)189,494| 7 Insl 
Woking District ........... | Dec. 31 83,246 ee 7,990 | 11,131 || 2,826 5,423 | 11 & 7°7 8 259 || ” 80,141 9.708 | 11 &7" Img 
- i Rubber . | | | ) 
| Sept.30| 22,933 ' 3,032 3,801 |} ... | 3,544] 1-875 28,156 2) | PEPP 
Garing ..... bbneckeececebskios Sept. 30) 8,606 63 | 1,460 } 2,545 | | 1,146 3 o “1621 ao 2 Blac 
Soember (Ajoe) ............ Sept. 30 | 11,493 in 3,476 | 5,007 || 3,228 4°16 1,000 752 13,859 3,607 | 4 16 % 
Takau (FMS) ES | Oct. 31! — 10,054 . | Dr. 167 | 580 -— 167 11,247 375 | Nil whi 
extiles | | | " ‘ 
Barracks Fabrics Printing | Dec. 31 30,928 2,762 17,125 | 20,886 | 3,000 10,125 13 4.000 22,890 2,918 1 } : 
Horrockses,Crewdson &Co. | Aug. 31 9,939 | 17,199 |(b) 45,689 |Dr. 58,941 || 20,000 25,689 | Dr. 49,525 \Dr 04.428 Ni ( PORA 
Listerand Company ...... | Nov. 30 105,789 | sas 78,822 | 44,131 |\(g)39,000 39,822 Dr. 39,659 \Dr. 37,513 | Nil Eng! 
Tramways & Omnibus sine oe ~ : 
Tilling (Thomas) Eo ose | Dec. 31} 553,920 | ~ | 531,019 | 709,115 || 16,500 | 412,000 10 100,000 2,519 535,531 | 512,196 | 10 Wist 
rus | j | i] j | 
ee Dec. 31 110,448 | , | 86,434 136,949 si | 65,382 6 = 21,052 110,216 73,333 Q oval 
Caribonum Trust ........... | Jan. 31| 62,573 | 62,003 | 63,595 || 10,880] 51,100 11 c a 68,498 67,932} 1 
Debenture and Capital... | Jan. 15| 140,531| |... | 48,605] 90,730 || 19,134] 24,361 5 5.110 || 147092} 74415) 52) Rew 
London Stockholders....... Dec. 31 32,794 3 (c) 15,670 | 25,937 || 9,900 5,400 , 158 212 37.748 18,508 | 3 re 
Scottish American Invest. | Dec. 31} 304,874 a 134,361 | 229,712 51,694 | 79,070 | 10&7 3,597 286,409 | 144,736 | 10&7 C 
Share and General ......... | Jan. 15 131,692 | cc | 68,962 | 118,496 || 32,588 | 26,575 6 9,799 138,255 | 103, 164; 64 Pi, 
Standard Trust ............ | Dec. 30} 101,741 | h) 40,454 | 75,126 || 21,863 | 13,850 ; 4.741 107373 | (i) 50,854] 5 7 
United States and General | Dec. 31| 135,000 | 67,866 | 96,650 40,500 | 25,732 7 1,634 144,179 72,497 | 7 
Winterbottom Trust ...... | Dec. 15 41,882 | | 24,787 | 43,389 || 19,656 So 5,131 42.794 27,378 | Nil Ww 
Waterworks | i F ei TOBA 
Chester Waterworks ....... | Dec. 31 | 56,209 | 12,499 | 23,122 jj 5,844 6,634 6 ; 21 51.787 15,995 | 6 Virg: 
Sunderland & S. Shields... | Dec. 31 | 279,119 | | 73,980 144,148 |} 1,021 | 60,677 | 712&5 | 15,000 2,718 262,946 | 65,707 | Tz &5 a 
Other Companies l rae m or 
Barrow, Hepburn & Gale.. | Dec. 30} 91,957 80,129 | 103,132 || 35,100 13,650 6 31,379 29.017 | 28 017 | Nil ste 
Bradbury, Greatorex & Co. | Jan. 5 76,916 | oe 46,225 | 102,789 12,000 | 32,670 | 9 ' 1,555 36,563 | 31, 906| 9 
Byard Manufacturing ...... | Oct. 31} 30,132 | sl | 16,482} 21,436 || | 9,885 25 5,000 1.597 20,534 14,061} 15 (6) } 
Darneli (J.) and Son ...... | Dec. 31} 37,526} 1,312] 21,144| 26,644 || ; 13,450} 10 5,000 2;694 28,111 15,703 | 10 a 
English China Clays......... | Dec. 31} 56,035 | Ms 52,209 | 63,680 || 27,936 22.449 1 1824 49.215 45.446) 1 \ Biceis 
Fore Street Warehouse..... | Dec. 31} 22,652 20,461 | 23,289 14,400 4 2,500 3561 6.12 4413| 2 © cme 
Freeder Crepe Paper ...... | Dec. 31 | 23,202 4,885 9,035 | 13,849 || 3,575 5,200 8 ; "260 17,502 9,968} 8 
Larkins (S. C.) & Sons..... | Dec. 31 32,675 ca 31,225 | 65,162 2,437 | 20,625 | 1334t 5,000 3 163 28216 27,266 | 12! 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat .. | Aug.31| 711,258 ; 272,022 | 479,135 50,000 | 220,000 lit 2'022 531.910 | 259,678 | It 
Mills and Seance . | Oct. 31| 32,272 ia 21,040 | 37,249 18,900 5 2,140 51.754 | 48,634) 
Nathan (Joseph) ............ | Sept. 30] 149,997 | : 88,510 | 140,290 || 51,000 3,185 10 50,000 15,675 || 138,811, 90,647) 19, 
Redferns Ru . cadena | Dec. 31 46,752 ‘ | 31,203 | 48,269 9,000 14,000 17 | 8,203 35,365 28,743 IT 
Southalls (Birmingham) ... | Dec. 31| 187,013 | | 113,738 | 142,142 82,800} 35 30,000 938 2) (a) 1) GRAIN 
White (John) Boots ......... Dec. 31| 50,490 | 28,449 33,463 || 7,116 18,750 15 2,583 40,953 14,145 | 122) “Whee 
Wright (John) Veneers...... Dec. 31| 47,849 2,696 | 22,361 27,570 | 5,500 11,250 7 5,000 "611 34,652 22,234) > 
Totals (£°000's) : |No.ofCos. | 5 Oats, 
Week to Feb. 10, 1940 ... 45 21,676 32 | 3,748 | 4,815 | 979 | 2,447 2 210 112 21,350 5,859 |» Rye, | 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 10,1940...| 160 | 47,879 | 1,885 | 20,509 | 33,574 3,221 | 15,014 1,444 830 47,072 22,093) + Barley 
RE a di a oe | | ___| 4 METAL 
: t Free of income tax. (a) No  cemnpamble feu. (b) Includes 300 income tax secovered. (c) Includes provision fo cation not required, £1,000. » 
(d) Includes £5,000 from income tax account. (e) This final aieiien dt absorbed £16,745. (f) Includes £91,000 for 31. A - ca maximum stock dividend. 


(g) Two years to November 30, 1937. (A) Includes £269 revenue arrears. (i) Includes £5,005 revenue arrears. 
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inane 
Fee 
1949 Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 
——~,* 1940 1940 Jan. 30, Feb. 6 
.* ‘{ _ CEREALS AND MEAT TOBACCO—continued s - : Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 
HH GRAIN, etc.— Nyasal a a 
1 4 ' Wheat— ed «& G a = ed and un- 0 8 0 8 MISCELLANEOUS 
‘ | Ne TN. Man. 496 Ib. £.0.b. = cadumainiickabedaninwee i 6 1 6 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lond 
( LANE, seovesseocsccercscssossceee 29 71. 29 3 ; temmed ......... 0 6 in paper bags 2 ~heg > on area, 
: i! eee ous 5 —_— e 1 6 2 : P ags 20 to ton (free, pone —O 
7 + eee eeeeeeenere 0 6 * % x oe - 
; . ( a. a panne mise ce Unstemmed ...... 18 : niieata loads and upwards perton 45 0 45 : 
5 4 3 Straights, d/d London _...... mo 2.0 Acid — 
7119 of —_—Barley, Eng. Gaz., av, per cwt. 17 10 17 7 » Citric, per Ib., less 5% ... Nom. Nom 
512 GO Oath vevenssrrseegcaesicree es 16 0 14 8 TEXTILES 99 Nitric .....eeeeeeees a. 2 2 
Nil Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b. 19 3 18 712 | COTTON (per Ib.)— RMN. 0 212 0 22 
MEAT— Raw, Mid-Ameri d. d. oo Cunlle, eet ...... per ton 59/10/0 59/10/0 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— DE sceeeceoneee 8:00 8-33 — 
°, 7 ‘ 99 9 FGF. ccccccccccccees . ‘ ’: i ; s. d. 3 
| English long sides.......+++++++ { : : = a TWiSt — -eeeeeeeeeeeees 14 33 oss aloud sngteh, nen 5% 1 diz 1 Si, 
im? SARA sncnivorsscis 6 0 » 40's Weft sieiiahencem 15-78 15-98 reas 32/0/0  32/0/0 
wa Musee clin, Sree tiavnass” AS | porn gra, pero am, 08 
' e > . s Se . s. 
\Chang English .....s0:sscseessecesesevees 4 4 16 x 16, 32’s & . ae a ey pee: ~~ Eneaammgmans percwt. 18 0 #i 
i 8 0 36 in. Shirti O’s 23 0 23 3 _9 powder .... 18 0 
id Se sesasscsccvreccecerecees 4 4 = 2 ee , Nitrate of soda ......... per oe 
=1g Lamb, per 8 Ib.— ns ey ps we 40’s 31 6 32 0 . oo PN Se 
‘2 | 6 - . oe yds. otash, Chlorate . 2 & 6 
(Poth, English, per 8 1b... 8 0 me A ES - 12 4 12 6 an OS eee 
= ” in. ditto, 3712 yds., »» Sulphate ...... per ton { 10/0/0 10/0/0 
x BACON (per cwt.)— 16 x 15,8lgIb. 1... 11 4 Il 6 Soda Bicarb. . 10/15/0 10/15/0 
Wiltshire cut sideS  ........ssesee- 125 0 125 0 FLAX (per ton)— £ r Ceti once ceee ee ‘ 5 0 SO 
| - ; , s. s. Stals ........ Gheenete 
HAMS (per cwt.)— [Avenien Sn ‘necunhiaddinasesses 155 0 = 7 Sulphate of = ton{ 5/10/0 ste 
34 ie 13 : PPE *sdukuassaghdnebeaoosccne 160 COpper ...... perton 25/15/0 25/15 
1 0 1396 © 0 160 0O COPRA | 25/15/0 
“ HEMP (per ton)— SD ow weal 
7 0 Italian PC ..........<..«. : ated MEBy CubEe cccccecceccccce 13/10/0 
( THER FOODS Manilla, spot “J2” oo... Nom. | Nom. HIDES (per Ib.)— — 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— ita. i 29/0/0  29/0/0 Wet salted Austra- s. d. 8. d. 
el ae oe eth age lian, Queensland 40/50 Ibs. O 63; O 63% 
| CHEESE —— Feb.-Mar. .... cif. HARB. West Indian .............+-+- 0 4% 0 4 
a BEER (per owt.) eee Nom. Nom Cie occ. 0 5144 0 5i. 
+iigg _-« Camadiian (new) —«...-00eeereeeeee 78 O 78 , tae . lt. undee. : 2. BD WSs cesccscccccccce 0 * ‘§ 
“a | ae eed. a cake ce 30 «O75 ; . III bi cxissncoidecsansoases > 40/100 40/0/0 Dey Sen Be oklasaiics eee 6 a 0 8 
a aoe a - sScubasasasabes A ISAL (per ton)— Merket Hide. Manci 30/40 Ibs. 0 9lo O Qo 
| SAA subiikinabecsiend African, Feb.-Apr.— - ides, Manchester— , 
7 COCOA (per cwt.)— tm F secseeecennssssccconsnnesesccs 46 0 46 0 Best heavy ox and heifer oe. Fs 
‘ota | I sdhiissiivibsicesetssecesin 3 9 34 0 lel ies - 6 = ° Best calf 0 7" 0 3 , 
si SD eee menpenncrnneen oa: |” Seaeer weenie % : 
NN iain 70 9 70 0 SILK (per Ib.)— ds. a | INDIGO (per Ib.)— etal ot 
( So ‘os 
aaa 65 . . : oe . paianiawnaaendbbdaeiidaida { ? : " 9 Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... { : : : 0 
— 6 B fi)... ..cccccessere ¢ : 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— sila a | 9 0 19 0 | MAC Bends 8/12 Ibs 
Santos supr. c. & f. .... S és : See a d. é ole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. ............ 2 : 1 10 
SRR BSS cocssccsncccene 42 i . , 
j Come Rica, mediuen to good ... o2 0 00 0 eee” 15. 15, Bark-Tanned Sole ....... 3 0 3 0 
I . i] 110 0 »» _ blackfi ee a4 ts Aisi cel etait 40 4 
Kenya, medium ...............65 1 os . 68 0 Australian a ee We = 102 Shoulders from D.S. Hides 1 2 1 2 
. EGGS © 120 98 0 ape scrd. average snow whi > = 1 4 1 5 
r { (pe = N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's is a »  Eng.orWSdo «4 3 9 2 9 
English (15 Ib.) ..... ea 23 Tops— 15 : 7a 24 
. f et cg 34 ¢ III: scnascsnehitinsen - Bellies from DS do. ........+4+. 1 0 1 0 
~ anish (15 Ib. and over) (f)...¢ 16 9 16 56's super carded «............-. aE, 3134 1 2 . 2 
"| pporr 16 6 16 48's average carded aoe he 2554 co «Eng. C9 WS GO. ccccceee: i ae oo 
/ — 44’s prepared..........cccssseeees 20! 301 Dreseine Hi , 3 ee 
| eters Bal ccacacensavees vonesf 10 6 12 6 lg B Hides ........ceeseee eos : : : ; 
14 6 16 Ro. Eng. 5 « 
; 6 ( ” Pe ivsincdcccses c/s 7 0 14 z MINERALS ng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. ; : ; ; 
: ; 7 0 20 PET 1 7 
| ED cerns’ bxs.f 8 6 10 0 COAL (per ton)— * Menor Suicits Eogiand & (ger gall.)— 
. F > . an . . : ° ; ales 3 5 
i Lemons, Messina ... bxs 14 6 7 : Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 7 3 27 3 (c) Kerosene, Burning | ya d oi! 3 oe 
of oi 18 6 “ 27 9 ” ; apourising Oil 0 Qlo - 
|| 3 | Apples, B. Columbian ... Exs.{ }2 & iO Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne...4 53 2 33 & aS nee 
; ° 12 6 -- 22 6 : : ZONE ......... 334 
5 t Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.) i336 13 6 ~~ = oo (per ton)— . =.= = bulk, ex instal. om 
ee ss 9 >< » Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 0% 
| 3 LARD (per cwt.)— = hom Nestesbeough Sedstahanies a 6 a a eerensnntiomennens 614 0 614 
2 Y ails, heavy ............ a 2. |. See, Seneneneneigusensenahens 0 5 
: . ie Irish, 1 bladders ............ s 0 46 0 Tinplates theme, ic. 14X20)... = ; = . ROSIN (per ton)— . -" 
i 4 0 5 i = = é ; = 2 
a \ ns Peecetiaceevswacssbencnes 42 6 42 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— MIN cai Linditadissicsisnnecencs § 25/0/0 25/0/0 
7] PER (per Ib.)— Copper (d)— RUBBER (per Ib.) sere See 
r) on Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... ~s MR” a chvcescuseaiinaecess 62/0/0 ean St. ribbed smoked sheet ..... 0 1113 s. d. 
5| Nil White Mun: (Duty paid)... 0 435 0 4 Tin— 2/0/0 Fine hard Para ..........0000-00--+. i 0 1134 
} untock (f.a.q.) (in Bond) 0 6. 0 4 Standard cash ... 238 /5/0 236/10/0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)— ~ 7 3 
s| mw) ”» » (Duty paid) ... 0 6 . > ee 238/15/0 236/15/0 SE Soicenaxtnuuncannuies 83 0 80 0 
S| i (POTATOES (per cwt.)— : Three months ...........ss0++: 238/5/0 236/5/0 | London town =. OMe eee oe 
3| Nil English, King Lead (e)— 238/10/0 236/10/0 TI OM TOWM ....cccceceeeeeceeees 18 10 22 10 
wi oo Edward, Siltlandg? © © 6 6 Soft foreign, cash . 25 Swede | ] 
6 | 10 isbech,King Edw.(per ton)(f) 115 ° 1 15 ° Ss Enel SD as iainikecstedbehoiocaie a | ae we 219 : 7 — per etd. 25/17/6 25/17/6 
SUGAR > ¢ — i ‘all ats ” 42 X Fb  seoeee 2 25/2/6 25 
3} 9 GAR (per cwt.)— G.O.B., spot ... ° BHD wincerere 54/2 5/2/6 
2) Ue ar a 96°, prpt. shipm. Aluminium, ingots and bars... 25/15/0 25/15/0 a en Spruce, Deals - 38 too 28 tor 
5) 5k of. U.K./Cont. ........005 - 2 Nick : 110/0/0 110/0/0 SEIT arcncxnrascccse per load — 6/10/0 
| 3 ee Se es Nickel, home delivery ............ 190/0/0 190/0/0 Rio Deals 33/0) oi 
6 | 1047 ranulated, 2 cwt. b , 195/00 19500 | + °° per eed. { 2/0/0  Z3/0/0 
41 Ot lubes, 1 cwt. cases... 3610 36 10 Antimony, Chinese ...... 93/0/0 93/0/0 re Se 
4 | . risces 2cwt. bags ............ + * Oe Be eg ter 95/0/0 95/0/0 vanes OILS (per ton net)— 
7 1 rown, 1 lb. cartons ‘ 34 6 ‘ie » TAW cscceese Peet eeeeereees 
8 | Nil Skt Gecmees 35 6 35 6 Wolf ero “ne SEEMED ‘secsrnresnssssesnneemee 0/10/0 46/3/0 
10 ndia Crystallised ...... 36 9 «36 9 ao Chinese ...... per unit a . Cotton-seed, crude ........000-0-. a5 43/0 
| 6 | “YRAQOO (er Ib.)— 37 937 9 Fisionm, ecfined........ pares. 10/010. 10/0/0 Coconut, Crude o..tssssseeeeen a. so 
07 | Ty &S iat sins annie «| mae ce r . . $207-00 $207-00 Si ehcash Sibsthbeanitonerpemnnias 17/15 
| ) stemmed, co = a 0 8 08 Oil Cakes, Linseed. — /15/0 18/15/0 
17| Nil Ga b 2s 2S GOLD, per fine ounce ............ 3 10% Ol Seeds, —- — 
he stemmed edand un-f 0 10 ) SIL 0 168 0 La Plata 
e 5 eens 20 2 0 aan _——— aR RIE 15/10/0 15/7/6 
ce quoted subj ee - % i ies al de eee OS 20/0/0 19/15/0 
03} 10 all contracts and ject to variation in accorda : emer eeeetaletenen 196 19-7 ‘ an / 
i \ price is at a subdees to wer douse. nce with -, pw oe pad reduction in price made by Cement Pa GGT CUE) ccnccccccnce 54 9 54 d. 
' ae ces in some zo Makers’ Federation ruli ; : 
63| 8 (e) Including import du nes. (d ruling at time of del 
Se 2 ty and delivery charges. ) “7; tele” copper no longer aii. vee 
73 { ilt . 
34) a AMERIC 
| AN WHOL 
3] - ESALE PRICES 
_| SIF @p an. 31, Feb. 7 
e | iz Wha (per bushel)— — 1940 Jan. 31, Feb. 7 
4a, a4 ucago, May ....... ol. Cents METALS (per Ib.)— 1940 1940” MIS Jan. 31, Feb 
i innipeg, May" ...... 841, 4 Tin, N.Y., Str = Cents Cents CELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 1940” 194 ye 
b Oe Chicago, May ............ Ale 8514 ae oo 45:75 45 —cont. C — 
259 m, Chicsen Mane" 553 ead, N.Y., spot.... 12 Cotton, A : : ents Cents 
h Rye, 1 Zo, May a 4 56 Spelter RB treeeeneeeeees 5-25 5-00 mn, m. Mid., Feb. eesoce 10-65 
0983 | Bue Chicago, May 2.00000." 2 3912 er apeter, Hast St. Louie, spot... 5:50 5:50 Lard, Chicago, Jan. ...... 3.90 5-30 
ae ae Winnipeg, beeen ste 655g Goan wou (per lb.}— Femsioum, Mid.-com. ceode 5-30 
__———§ EBTALS (per ih} © ***** 1 1 = eS a c o . , - 
eu per, ~~ all 8 5312 Cortes, Mi ¥ Accra, Mar. ....2. 5-25 5-17 3 deg. to 33-90, at well, per ba 
© ceeueee x. 11-6212 25 “| = oer Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 102 
ae Cote AMON, A asics i i se 1811}g 
on, N.Y-, Am. mid., spot 10°79 il 8 ae N.Y., Cuban Cent., 834 18llig 
Zep BPO — cccccccceccccccoce 2°85 2-80 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT ||| 


a WHAT IS THE 
— AMERICAN OUTLOOK? 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Every European investor is vitally interested, 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL 7 . . £3,000,000 
either directly or indirectly, in the answer to this 


RESERVE FUND - . . . £3,000,000 
SS a question. Many investors get first-hand infor- 


London Agency : s . : 
6&7 King William Street. E.C.4 mation on American business trends, corporation 
a profits and dividends by reading each week the 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN internationally popular FINANCIAL WORLD 
OF AMERICA, = It will not only keep you 
better informed but will help you in countless 
ways to invest more wisely in these turbulent 
times. Try it, and you will understand why in- 
vestors prefer it. 
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Paid Up Capital on _ er .-- $12,000,000 r ° 
Reserve Fund... .. 1... $24,000,000 Accept this Trial Offer Today : 
Total Assets over... os ae ... $300,000,000 





Return this advertisement and 4 shillings for 
next 4 weekly magazines, our latest stock 
ratings and data book and “A Ten-Year 
Dividend Record” of every New York Stock 
Exchange stock that paid a dividend every 
year from 1930 to 1939 inclusive. Better still, 
send [1.8.0 for a 6 months’ subscription 
including Confidential Advice by letter as 
per our rules. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE : 


FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA* 















Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston, Chicago and New York. 302 Branches in all. 


Address enquiries to 







London Branch : 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 
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Capital Subscribed ... * sets ... Yen 70,000,000,00 
Capital Paid-up ... =... ~—«.. «Yen 50,000,000,00 42 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2, England 
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Los Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and Honolulu. 

OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. “ Asama Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura 
Maru ” and M.S. “ Tatuta Maru.” 

Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 


London Office: 67 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 


M. MAYE, Manager. 
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TO 
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56 @ £s. d. 
12 Months” - - 218 0 310 
6 Months” - - 190 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 
obtained in 


THE CITY: 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 11] Rue Reaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 

BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK : The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 13! Varick St. and Branches. 
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Lite, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 






Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 







REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,400,000 


ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £71,100,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - - £116,900,000 
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well informed. 
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